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MEMOIR OF MRS. HORN. 


‘Ss 


WuiLe composing the monthly biographies which form a por- 
tion of our work, we frequently felicitate ourselves upon having 
fallen upon times, when in writing the life of a performer we have 
not, as a matter of course, either to stigmatize his vices or apolo- 
gize for his frailties ; yet such, with scarcely an exception, would 
have been his monthly task who should have conducted a Theatri- 
cal Inquisitor in the days of the Oldfields, the Cibbers, the Badde-* 
leys, and the Woffingtons. 

We are far from wishing to insinuate by these remarks, that all 
the performers of the present day are alike distinguished by the 
purity of their morals and the propriety of their conduct—that the 
women are all chaste or the men all ‘ faultless monsters.” A- 
mongst the members of this profession, as amongst the members 
ofall other communities, may doubtless be found wives who have 
Violated the nuptial vow, and husbands who are faithless to their 
wives ; but that. the general character of the profession stands de- 
servedly and beyond comparison higher than in former days, no 
one will pretend to deny. ‘The diffusion of liberal ideas, by dis- 
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pelling the preyudice which excluded a player from respectable 
society, has in a great degree contributed to bring about this ye. 
formation, by stimulating him to acquire by his behaviour tho 
esteem of that society with which he is now allowed to aszociate, 

At present, it by no means follows, that because a woman is on 
the stage she must necessarily become a bona roba; yet such, til] 
very lately, appears to have been the universal opinion; an opin- 
ion, ‘tis true, Which in many instances was but too well grounded; 
and it may be remembered, that fifty years since, it was so up- 
common a circumstance to find a virtuous woman upon the slage, 
that the rakes and fashionables of the town, who had Jaid long 
and fruitless siege to the chastity of Miss Macklin, were perfectly 
astounded at its impregnability, and could only «cccount for the 
circumstance by attributing to her ‘ a coldness of constitution,” 

It is then to the increase of liberal ideas, and the decay of an- 
cient and ridiculous prejudices, that the improvement of the mo- 
rals of this class of people is principally to be attributed. While 
a player was taught to consider himself a degraded being, unwor- 
thy of associating with the respectable part of the community, he 
had but little inducement to become either more refined or more 
virtuous, than the herd with whom this absurd interdiction com- 
pelled him to mix. But the stigma removed, and an introduction 
to more polished society afforded him,—with his change of com- 
panions, a corresponding change was naturally effected in his man- 
ners and his morals. 

Among the females at present upon the stage, whose conduct 
does honour to the profession, may be numbered Mrs, Horn, the 
subject of the present Memoir. Though a mere girl at her ens 
trance into public life, and gifted with a highly attractive person, 
her behaviour has ever been irreproachable, nor has the voice ot 
slander dared to breathe the slightest aspersion upon her char- 
acter. 


Mrs. Horn is the daughter of Mr. Ray, formerly manager of the 
Cheltenham theatre, and was born at Pool, in Dorsetshire, on the 


2ist January, 1792. Being thus, as it were, connected by natwe 
with the stage, she at an early age evinced a predilection for the 
drama, and in her twelfth year made her debit at her father’s the- 
aire, as Prince Edward in ‘* Richard Hl.” We are informed thet 
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this juvenile essay was ‘‘ for her own amusement,”’ but whether it 
was also for that of the audience is not recorded; it may, how- 
ever, be presumed that she enacted her part with ‘* good emphasis 
and discretion,” for certain it is that Cooke, who was the Gloster 
of the evening, was so charmed with his ‘* fair cousin,” that he 
entreated her father to allow him to procure her an engagement 
at Covent-garden theatre, To such a premature exhibition of his 
child, Mr. Ray very properly objected, and the young lady was 
sent back to school—a destination far more suited to her years 
than the boards of a public stage. At school she remained till she 
was fourteen, when she returned home, and was allowed to gratify 
her passion for the drama, by appearing in several characters at 
the Cheltenham theatre. At this period she attracted the admira-, 
tion of the late Countess of Buckinghamshire, and through her 
recommendation was engaged by the Drury-lane managers. She 
made her first appearance in London on the 18th December 1806, 
as Alhina Mandeville, in the ‘* Will,’ which character she sus- 
tained with much ability, and shortly after performed, with equal 
success, Amelia Wildenhaim, Julio, (‘* Deaf and Dumb,”) &c. &e. 
During the run of Mr. Arnold's ‘© Man and Wife,” she was called | 
upon, at a short notice, to sustain Mrs, Jordan’s part of Helen 
Worritt, and the fascination she imparted to it will long be re- 
membered with pleasure Ly those who were frequenters of the 
theatre at that period, 

She was married on the 19th August, 1811, to Mr. Charles E. 
Horn, Composer, and one of the performers at Mr. Arnold's Eng- 7 
lish Opera- house, but who has since retired from, the stage. 

As an actress, Mrs. Horn holds a rank in the theatre equally 
iemoved from striking excellence and degrading inferiority ; yet, 
though it must be admitted that, strictly speaking, she has many 
‘uperiors, we know of no one who would fill with so much clever-- 
ness and effect the line of parts she is accustomed to personate ; 
uch as Cicely Homespun, Rosalie Somers, Emma Bertram, Mary 
thornberry, &c. Jn these, and such like characters, a pretty face 
4ppears an indispensible requisite, and here Mrs. Horn is unrival- 
led. Without any strongly marked features, she possesses a coun- 
ienance remarkably expressive and of cxquisite sweetness; she 


can with adinirable facility assume the appearance of innocence 
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and simplicity, or the sly glance of archness and cunning. In 
short, though Mrs. Horn’s talents are not of that description 
which at once challenges attention and admiration, she impercep. 
tibly gains upon the good-will and estimation of the audience, and 
were the theatre deprived of her services, the managers would find 
it a task of some difficulty to select any one who wou!d supply her 
place with an equal degree of ability, or as much to the satisfac. 
tion of the public. 


MISS STANLEY. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Of this lady a Memoir has already appeared in our work. She 
quitted the Drury-lane company at the close of the. season 1313- 
14, and since that period we are totally uninformed. of her pro- 
ceedings; we cannot, therefore, take upon ourselves to state 
whether at the present moment she be living or dead; virgin, 
wife or widow. As the plate which accompanied the aforesaid 
Memoir was in many respects very deficient, we have had a fresh 
engraving from De Wilde’s portrait prepared, which we now pre- 
sent to our subscribers, confidently hoping that it will be found 
worthy of their approbation. 


MEMOIR OF MISS O'NEILL. 


(Continued from page 253.) 


The character of Mrs. Haller was, at the re-opening of the the- 
atre, frequently acted by Miss O'Neill. Although it must be ad- 
mitted, that the contemplation of female depravity has in it a 
something peculiarly repulsive, yet, from circumstances, as well 
as the language put into the mouth of this character, that sensa- 
tion cannct be said to afford any encouragement to vice; on the 
contrary, every cilort is made by the author, and with success, t0 
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point out the defurmity of crime, and the matchless splendour of 


white-robed purity. Deeply conscience-smitten, and disgusted by 


_ the treachery of her paramour, Mrs. Haller flies from the base de- 


stroyer of her honour, to the sheltering bosom of the amiable and 
virtuous Countess Wintersein. She seeks not the intercourse of 
society, but, with a resolution seldom observable, calmly submiis 
herself to the bitter stings of her own agonized mind,—to the 
tortures of her conscience; (what punishment is greater?) and 
veiled in the mantle of secrecy, and tinged with the heca.: flush of 
shame, remains in solitude and seclusion. There, as the balm of 
hurt minds, all-healing time, soothes the extreme poignancy of her 
bitter cup, she employs her hours in penitence and devotion; her 
next study is charity and benevolence ; administering to the wants 
of the indigent, she endeavours to bury in oblivion the memory of 
the wretch who has disgraced her husband and her children. 
Freed from the restrictions and forms of society, and far removed 
from its follies, her mind disburthens itself éf an oppressive load 
of gloomy ideas; nourished and ripened are the latent seeds of 
virtue, whose first advancement to maturity was blighted by licen- 
tiousness in the giddy vortex of fashionable dissipation, and that 
almost-unbounded freedom of manners, which the Ladies of Ger- 
many are wont to indulge in. These give place to dignified, and 
sometimes even sublime, ideas ; retirement increases the tenderness 
of her heart, ennobles her mind, and inspires her soul with peace, 
or at least something resembling peace. * — 

Mr. Conway was an effective representative of the heart-broken 
Stranger, but the chief attraction was Miss O'Neill, who by this 
time had attained the summit of fame in the Irish capital — It 
should not have been omitted, that Mr. Fullam was an excellent 
Solomon. 

An actor, named Connor, who supported the character of 7o- 
bias at the Belfast theatre, when Miss O'Neill was a member of 
the company, having a benefit-night in that town, was of course 


* Let it be recollected that these are not the sentiments of the Editor, 
who, of course, cannot be answerable for the opinions advanced by his corres- 
poudents.’ It must, however, be indeed a weak understanding that is imposed 


upon by such sophistry as the above. The writer's reasoning is worthy of his 
caus, Ed. 
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very solicitous that he should not be greeted by ‘ a beggarly ac. 


count of-empty boxes.” Tobias makes his appearance in the first 
Act, issuing from his cottage, and approaching that of the Strun. 
ger, who is seated reading in front of hisdoor; Mr. Connor, look- 
ing towards the flies, piously ejaculated :— 

** Oh how refreshing, after seven long weeks, to feel these warm sun-leams 
once again.” 
Then, eveing the few scattered people about the theatre, in the 
same key he said, aside to his wife, who was standing at the wing, 


‘Oh Mrs. Connor, jewel, here’s a purty house my kitten !’ 


‘6 Francis. 1 am glad to see you recovered, 

«© Tobias. Thank you. ftleaven and the assistance of a kind lady have saved 
me’’—(aside to his wife—‘ three little boys, only, in the front row of the ca! 
lery’)——‘** for another year or two. 

‘© Francis. How old are you?” 

Tobias, ‘ Seven—seven in the pit.’ (4side.) 

Francis. § Seven in the pit !’ 

‘¢ Tobias, Seventy-six years "’--(aside, ‘ Not the price of a glass of ratifea, 
profit, for you, Mrs. Conner.’%-Then proceeding with the part, ‘* Here is the 
hut in which I was born, here is the tree which grew with me, and, I am al- 
most ashamed tu confess it ’’—{auside, ‘ O thunder and turf, shut up the house 
at once, ’twill never do.’) 

“6 Stranger. (With difficulty preserving a grave countenance.) Wow much 
has Mrs. Haller given you 2?” 

‘¢ Tobias. Mrs. Haller’’—(¢ O'hone, o’hone, not as much as a dollar in the 


boxes—not above twenty tenpenny bits, by St. Judy, in the whole house.’ 


During this scene Mr. Holman, who represented the Misan- 
thrope, with difficulty preserved his countenance, but O'Connor's 
last speech so effectually overpowered him, that he was obliged to 
make a precipitate exit, literally in convulsions of laughter. 

About this time Miss O'Neill’s reputation induced the managers 
both of Drury-lane and Covent-garden, to make her overtures for 
an engagement in London. . Some neglect on the part of the 
former theatre in answering a letter, and her being offered better 
terms by Mr. Harris, than the rival establishment proposed to 
sive, naturally induced our heroine to close with Covent-garden ; 
and fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen pounds a-week, for three years, 
was the salary agreed upon. Her intended departure from her oa- 
tive shores, for the British metropolis, was soon whispered about 
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in Dublin, and caused ineffable regret in every circle. All were 
filled with sorrow at the prospect of being deprived of the first 
ornament of their stage ;—of that young lady, whose private cha- 
racter and strict observance of all the social duties, had long ex- 
cited universal admiration. The theatre at her benefit overflowed 
in every part; this was the last night of her playing in that city, 
where, to use her own grateful language, 


“ Her humble talents, by the kind indulgence of an enlightened and gene- 
rous peuple, were fostered and cherished ; where they had encouraged her 
efforts at improvement, and stamped a-value and currency on them, that gave 


her confidence to venture on the boards of the so much dreaded London stage.” 


Two gentlemen, one an Englishman, the other an Irishman, on. 


returning from the theatre on the above occasion, were eulogising 
the talents of Miss O'Neill, over their bottle, at Morion’s in Daw- 
son-street ; it was asked by the Englishman, what meant the O”’ 
prefixed to several Irish names? ‘ Ohi!"" says the good-natured 
Hibernian, ‘* O' is a Milesian letter prefixed to the old family 
names.’—‘‘ Pardon me," replied his friend, ‘‘ I think you must 
mistake; Miss O'Neill cannot be your countrywoman; why, my 
friend, she has not got the least of what we call your brogue; nor 
even the accent upon certain words, which generally betrays the. 
Hibernian, who may even have Anglicised his dialect ; indeed the 
name must be simply Neil, being that of many English families.” 
" says the son of St. Patrick, ‘* and 
how can that be ?”’—** Why,” replied John Bull, “ in considera- 
tion of her splendid talents, the O! must have been attached to it 
as expressing a note of admiration !” 
After taking a farewell benefit at Limerick, and also at Cork, 


—* Oh! upon my honour,’ 
| 


_ the Earl of Ormond strongly solicited the aid of Miss O'Neill’s 


great talents at the Kilkenny theatricals, for one night, where she 
accordingly acted; it is needless to add, to the delight of the 
fashionable circle, annually assembled at the Earl's on this ocea- 
sion, : | 

The title of the Ormond family had originally been Duke of 
Ormond, the family name is Butler. In the year 1712, a Duke of 
Ormond was appointed Viceroy of Jreland, and on his journey 
thither, passing through Wales, he sent forward his retinue, with 


directions to wait at Holyhead for his coming, and mounted on 
Vou. VIII. 3u | 
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a favourite horse, he pursued his journey unattended. After rid- 


ing a few miles, he passed the door of a neat-looking country 


church, and it being Sunday, he felt inclined to stop and join in 
the prayers of the congregation. Accordingly, committing his 
horse to the care of mine host of the next public-house, he was 
ushered into a pew. A fat, jolly, but eloquent clergyman delivered 
a most excellent sermon After service, the Duke sat down to par- 
take of some refreshment at the inn; the room in which he sat 
looked into the church-yard, and great was his amazement to be. 
hold the reverend divine, by whose piety he had been but a little 
while before so much edified, playing a frolicsome tune on the 
violin, to the youthful lads and lasses of the village, who, with the 
greatest gaiet¢ de ceur, nimbly footed it away over the tomb-stones 
and green turf. Struck with the heterogeneous compound of di- 
vinity and whim this scene presented, the Duke felt an eager desire 
to know more of the eccentric being that attracted his attention, 
and accordingly sent one of the attendants of the inn to request 
the Doctor’s company to dinner. It is needless to add that his 
wishes were complied with. After the bottle had been circulated 
pretty freely, his Grace of Ormond took an opportunity of asking 
an explanation of the church-yard scene, when the Doctor can- 
didly confessed, that his curacy returning him but five-and-twenty 
pounds per annum, he found it necessary to add to his scanty in- 
come, by playing to his parishioners, after service was over, who 
never failed to contribute something to reward the labours of the 
musician. The Duke acquainted him that he then called Dublin 
his home, ‘‘ and,” added he, ‘* if you should at any time feel in- 
clined to try your fortune in Ireland, and will ask for Mr. Butler, 
(as I am well known in Dublin,) you may rely upon my using my 
best exertions in promoting your interests.” The good Doctor 
returned a proper acknowledgement to this polite offer, took his 
leave, and the Viceroy proceeded on his journey. 

About a twelvemonth after this, the Doctor having a misunder- 
standing with his rector, and remembering the promise of his 
friend, repaired to Dublin. For some time his inquiries to find 
out Mr. Butler, cr at least the Mr. Butler he wanted, proved fruit- 
less, and he was on the point of returning to his family in Wales, 
when chancing to pass through the Castle-yard, he observed 4 
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clergyman leisurely walking up and down; he accosted him po- 
litely, and begged to know if he could direct him to a M1, Butler. 
His new acquaintance, after hearing his story, replied, he knew 
of no Mr. Butler likely to be able to keep such a promise, save his 
Grace of Ormond, and upon comparing notes together, some sus- 
picions arose in the Doctor’s mind that this might have been the 
very man, as Butler was the family name of his Grace. He eagerly 
inquired if he could have the honour of an audience with his Ex- 
cellency, and was answered, if he had particular business he might; 
« but,” added his new friend, ‘* some days may elapse before your 
wish can be complied with; however, it is the privilege of every 
strange clergyman, on visiting Dublin, to be allowed to preach 
before his Excellency, on any Sunday that may be appointed; and 
as | am one of his chaplains, I can procure you the order for next 
Sunday.” He was as good as his word, and accordingly on the en- 
suing Sabbath, the Doctor was, with due honours, handed to the 
pulpit. His Grace presently entered the church, and was instant- 
ly recognized by the exulting parson, as the very man who had 
been so long the object of his anxious pursuit. On commencing 
his sermon, he gave the following text, which he very pointedly 
addressed to his Excellency :— 


“ And when the chief Butler was exalted he forgot Joseph.” 


He then delivered an extemporaneous discourse on the sin of rais- 
ing false hopes in the mind of the poor, by the promises of great 
men, which he treated in a peculiarly energetic and skilful man- 
ner. As he descended the steps of his pulpit, one of the Lord 
Lieutenant's pages delivered a message to him, requesting his coin- 
pany at dinner that evening; he returned his respectful compli- 
ments to his Excellency, and promised, of course, to attend, as 
commanded. 

The Duke received him in the kindest manner, and seated him 
on his right hand, paying him, during dinner, all those delicate 
attentions which serve so greatly to lessen the embarrassment ,of 
an inferior, and reflect so much Justre on him who confers the 
obligation. After the cloth was removed, the Duke having wel- 
comed his Welch friend to Ireland, added, ‘ Although the chief 
Butler be exalted, he has not forgotten Joseph; and instantly 
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made him a presentation of a living of six hundred a-year. The 


virtues of the divine, in addition to his talents, so firmly coy). 
manded the patronage of his Grace, that he continued his favours 


to him; and the same clergyman died Archbishop of Tuam. 


[ To be concluded next month | 


Seliscellagwues. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE MEMORY OF SHAKSPEARE.,, 
AT ALLOA, 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Agreeably to your request, in a former Number, to Correspon- 
dents, to transmit you accounts of the various celebrations of the 
second centenary of the immortal Shakspeare: I extract the fol- 
lowing one from the newspapers of the day, and herewith forward 
it for the Theatrical Inquisitor. } 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 


Edinburgh, May 15, 1816. J. A. 


** In no part of his native country could the anniversary of this 
great man have been celebrated with higher devotion and enthu- 
siasm, than at Alloa, in Clackmannanshire. <A Shakspeare-club 
has for many years existed in that place, the members of which 
have always held a literary festival on the day that gave birth to 
the greatest poet that the world ever beheld. Tuesday, the Id 
April, being the second centenary from the day of his decease, 2 
number of their literary friends and acquaintances were invited to 
join in the social pleasures of the evening. When dinner was 
over, the President rose, and after an appropriate eulogy, conclud- 
ing with a quotation from one of the poet's best plays, gave THE 
MEMORY OF SHAKSPEARE, Which was drank standing and in deep 
silence. Mr. James Hogg, the Ettricke Shepherd, who is now an 
honorary member, and poet laureat of the club, then produced 
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and read, an ode ** To the Genius of Shakspeare.” Upon which, 
the president, after a short address, most flattering to the bard, 
and well calculated to encourage him in his poetical career, pre- 





sented him, in the name of the society, with a handsome silver 
cup, having the Shakspeare Arms beautifully engraved on one side, 
and the following inscription on the other:—‘‘ Presenrep To 
Mr. James HoGe, By H1Is BRETHREN OF THE SHAKSPEARE CLUB 
or ALLOA, IN TESTIMONY OF THEIR ESTEEM FOR HIM AS A MAN, 
AND THEIR ADMIRATION OF HIM AS A Pogr.’—A number of songs 
and poetical effusions, written for the occasion, were sung and 
recited; and the healths of our distinguished living bards were 
individually given, as well as the memories of those departed sons 
of genius, who have so proudly elevated the intellectual character 
of their country. It is with much pleasure we have heard of so 
many meetings of a similar nature of late years; they form evi- 
dence of the general diffusion of knowledge and taste in the com- 
munity. ‘The days of Otway and Savage seem for ever gone, and, 
‘we trust, we shall hear no more of the miseries of Grub-street.” 


COMMEMORATION OF THE MEMORY OF SHAKSPEARE, 
AT NEWCASTLE. 


, For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


On Tuesday, April 23d, about seventy gentlemen assembled at 
the Queen’s Head, Newcastle, to celebrate the Second Shakspear- 
ian Centenary. ‘The party sat down to dinner at four o'clock. 
W. Lorraine, Esq. in the chair. A colossal figure of Shakspeare 
graced the. room. After the cloth was removed, and the custom- 
ary loyal toasts and songs had been given, the chairman rose, and 
delivered a splendid eulogium upon the genius of England’s Bard, 
concluding with proposing the following toast :— 

“ The memory of our saniameaiel bard, Willian Shakspeare, ‘ Take him for 
allin all, we ne’er shall look upon bis like again.’ ” 

Several other toasts were then given; and the chairman having 
proposed the health of Mr. Stephen Kemble, Mr. K. returned 
thanks, and in a speech of considerable length drew a comparison 
between the merits of Shakspeare, Homer, Virgil, &c., stating it 
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as his opinion that all poets but Shakspeare were copyists! He 
then made a few remarks upon the odium which some persons at 
tach to the profession of the stage, and concluded hy proposing 
the following sentiment :— 


** This land, this dear dear land, 


This precious stone set in the silver sea.” 
The chairman then gave :—- 
“Mr. M'Cready, and the dramatic corps of Newcastle.” 
Mr. M‘Cready said, he was proud of the honour done to himself 
and his brethren, on this second centenary of the immortal bard, 
in whose words he should return thanks :— 


——_—‘** All our services 
In every point twice done, aud then done double, 
Were poor aud singte business to conteud 
Agaiust those honours, dcep and broad, 
Wherewith you load our house. 


We drink to the general joy of the whole table.” 


Several other toasts and songs followed, and the evening con- 


eluded with much festivity. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE. MEMORY OF GARRICK, 
AT HEREFORD. 
To thé Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SiR, 


In compliance with the intimation, in a late Number, of vour 


wish to be furnished with some account of the proceedings at this 


place, on the hundredth anniversary of Garrick’s birth-day, I 


transmit you the following brief statement, upon the accuracy 
of which you may rely. 

The honour of having suggested the celebration, is attributable 
to Mr. Crisp, the worthy manager of our theatre. He, | believe, 
Jong had the plan in contemplation ; and it was chicfly, if not 
entirely, owing to his exertions, that it was brought to maturity. 
It was, however, a very gencral feeling, amongst the admirers of 


the drama here, that some celebration ought to take place, of 
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the completion of a century from the birth of the greatest actor 
who ever existed; and, some weeks previously to the day, they 





es 


were gratified by the appearance of the following advertisement, 
in the public papers here :— 


«© COMMEMORATION OF GARRICK. 


The centenary of the Birth of Shakspeare, the most eminent.of English 
Dramatic Writers, occurred the 23d of April, 1764, and the event was after- 
wards celebrated, as a Jubilee, in his native town of Stratford on Avon, 
amidst ceremonies and festivities which have been rarely surpassed. iy ah 

It is now proposed, to celebrate the Centenary of the Birth of Garrick, the ‘abt ct 
most eminent of, English Dramatic Actors, by a Public Dinner at the Hotel, 
at half past three o’clock, and suitable Performances at the Theatre, in this, a * 
bis native City of Hereford,* on Tuesday, the 27th instant.—Tickets, at ‘ 
twelve shillings and sixpence each, (including every charge for dinner and a } 
bottle of port wine or sherry,) will be ready for delivery at the bar of the ‘ 
Hotel, on Saturday next, the 17$h instant ; and it is particularly requested, 

“that early application may, be made, in‘ order that the necessary accommoda- 
tions may be proportioned to the company expected. 

The Theatre will be illuminated without, and decorations, corresponding 
with the occasion, will be displayed within. The leading performances to . 
comprise the Comedy of The Wonder, being the last,'and one of the best 
plays, in whieh Garrick appeared; a Recital of Sheridan’s Monody on Gar 
rick, by Mr. Crisp, and the Afterpiece of The Jubilee, written by Garrick, 
eapressly for the Commemoration of Shakspeare at Stratford.” 


Stewards.—James Jones, Esq. Mayor, &c. &e. 

The intentions announced in this advertise:nent, were ad mira- 
bly put into execution. ‘The day was ushered in’ by peals of bells, 
and, in the afternoon, an excellent dinner was served up at the 
Hotel, at which, nearly 100 of the principal inhabitants, with 


t several country gentlemen, attended. The chair was filled by the 
IS Mayor. After dinner, in. addition to the customary toasts, the 
l . 


fullowing were given :— 


Y The memory of DAVID GARRICK.—(4 Bumper.) 
The memory of Kate Ciive.—(A Song.) 





’ 





ile - The health of Mrs. Sippons, the best ¢ragic actress of her day. i 
e; The memory of Mr. PowkLt, a native of this city. 
ot The health of Mrs, Epwin, tae best comic actress of her day!!! . 
ty. 

a * Mr. Garrick was born in Hereford, Feb. 27, 1716, and, on the following’ 


i 


day, his baptism was entered in the Re#ster uf the Parish of All Saints, 
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The memory of SAMUEL Foote, who was descended from the Goodyeres, 


of Burghope, near this city. —(Song.) 

The health of Mr. Jonn KemBer, the best tragic actor of his day. 

The memory of RoGrrR KeEmBLeE, the father of the flock, anda sales of 
this city. 

Mr. CHARLFS KemBLr, and the rest of the family. 

The memory of Nett Gwynnr, a native of Hereford—(Song.) 

Old England, and her Drama, in town and country. 

Success to Mr. Crisp, and thanks to him for suggesting the present 
meeting. 

Upon the health of Mr. Crisp being drank, he returned thanks 
in a neat speech; in which he stated, that the late Duke of Nor. 
folk was warnily interested in the celebration of the day, and, had 
he lived, would have strenuously encouraged and supported it,— 
He concluded with an eulogium on Garrick’s excellence as an 
actor, and his virtues as a man. 

About seven, the company adjourned to the theatre, which was 
gaily illuminated with stars; and over the door was a transpa- 
rency of Garrick, with appropriate devices, &c. The fronts of 
the boxes and stage were also ornamented with festoons of flowers. 
The play was ‘‘ The Wonder,” the last in which Garrick appeared. 
Don Felix, by Mr. M‘Cready ; Col. Briton, by Mr.Crisp. The play 
was, throughout, admirably performed. Sheridan's ‘* Monody on 
the death of Garrick,” with a few slight alterations, was spoken 
by Mr. Crisp, in the course of the evening; together with some 
lines, written for the occasion, by Miss Houghton, of this city. 
The afterpiece was ‘* The Jubilee ;’" in which the Procession was 
excellently well represented, and contributed much to the satis- 
faction of the audience. 

Such are the particulars of an attempt to honour the memory of 
a man, of whom Britain is justly proud, and to whom the stage is 
greatly indebted, for the reputation it now enjoys.—By inserting 
this account in your. Magazine, you will oblige 


Your constant reader, 
Hereford, April 16, 1816. J. G——S. 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXIX. 


« | will gather up whatever may be left to humble industry, or excursive 
curivsity, in the path of my wanderings.” 


Pratt’s Gleanings in Wales. 


1.—SUPERSTITION. 


The Doomsday-Book of the Church of St. Julian’s, Shrewsbury; 
states that, in the year 1500, ‘* the divelle dydde put his clawe 
upponne the clapper of the great belle, and from his clawe there 
yssued a flame of fyre, which dydde melte yverie belle in the church, 


threwe the spyre upponne the ground, and melteyd moche of the 


‘ brasieworke candylstyks ; because an holie and ryghteous Monke 


hadde, in a sermone, spoken tauntinglie offe his power and autho- 
ritie upponne earthe.”-—Thus did our pious and philosophic an- 
cestors solve the phenomenon of an electric cloud. 


2,—A MARECHALIN THE WRONG BOX. 


A ficetious French Abbé had engaged a box at the Opera, from 
which he was rudely ejected by a certain Maréchal, remarkable for 
his cowardice and meanness. He brought his action in a court 
of honour, and pleaded his own cause ; he began thus :—*‘* It is 
not of Maréchal Turenne, who took so many towns; of Suffrein, 
who took so many ships; or of Crebillon, who took Minorca, that 
[have to complain; but it is of that Maréchal who took my box 
at the Opera, dnd never took any thing else in the whole course 
of his life.” 

The court felt so sensibly that he had already inflicted sufficient 
punishment, by this poignant stroke of satire, that they refused to 
stant him a verdict. A fine compliment to the Abbé’s wit. 


3.——EPIGRAMS. 


Temptation. 


_Tf Eve, in her innocence, could not Le blam’d, 
Because going naked, she was not asham’d ; 


Vou, VIII. 2x 
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Whoe’er views the ladies, as ladies now dress, 

That again they grow innocent sure will confess ; 

And that artfully, too, they retaliate the evil, 

By the Devil once tempted, they now tempt the Devil, 


A distinction without a difference. ° 


What epithets, exclaim’d a clown, 
To womankind belong ! 

Some are call’d Women of the Town, 
Some, Ladies of the Tor. 

The difference it is hard to trace, 
Though diff’rence still there’s some 3 

The J7V boldly one displays, 


The other plays it mum. 


Penelope. 


The gentle Pen, with look demure, 
Awhile was thought a virgin pure ; 
But Pen, as ancient poets say, 
Undid by night the work of day. 


4.—COOKE 


had a sovereign contempt for private theatricals, and used to re- 
late a story in point, told of Garrick. The English Roscius hav- 
ing been invited to see a play performed by Lords, Knights, Hon- 
ourables and Ladies, he, with all the delicacy of a gentleman, sat 
not only patiently, but expressed his approbation to the nobility 
and gentry who surrounded and attentively observed him, It was, 
—* Well,”"—*<* Very well,”—** Ah! very well indeed ; Very fair,” 
&c. At length, «a a subordinate character of the piece, (all the 
great parts having been duly distributed to the great folks,) a 
provincial actor, who was unknown to Garrick, and had been 
hired as a kind of drill-sergeant, made his appearance. As soon 
as Roscius saw him and heard him speak, his eye was fixed, and 
without thinking of the inference, he exclaimed—* Ah, ha! I see 
they have got an actor among them.” Some of my readers will 
call to mind certain actors they have seen, and then perhaps ex- 
claim—‘* These ladies and gentlemen must have been very bad 
indeed.”’ 


Dunlop's Life of Cooke, vol. i. ps 77> 
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5.—BATHOS. iy 


’ 


«The Anticlimax,” says Scriblerus, ‘ is that class of the Ba- . 
thos, where the second line drops quite short of the first, than — +i 
which nothing creates greater surprise, * as thus :— at 

*© On the Falour of the British Arms. | a 

“6 ¢ Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
«< © And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke.’ ”’ | 
; WAL4ER. ; eh 

Several other instances are produced, which it is unnecessary to ie 
quote, for 1 met. with one a day or two since, which equals, if it jal ate 
does not surpass, any of them. In the Cambridge Paper of the Ht 
19th April, are some lines on the death of Sir Simon Le Blanc, ; 

which, after proceeding for some time in the customary strain, 

conclude thus deliciously :— j 

** Now let us trace him to retirement’s shade, 

*- And view the man of private worth display’d ; 
‘¢ E’en so the works of RAPHAEL’s art divine, 

** Where’er dispos’d, preeminently shine. 

** Long was belov’d this pillar of the law, _ 

** And long will be remembered at WVorthaw,’’+ 


G.—FRENCH PUNS. 
Deux prédicateurs préchoient dans la méme eglise, dont’l’un 
‘avoit une voix ués forte. Quelqu’un dit, que la diffrence entre 
le prédicateur du matin, et celui du soir etoit, que le premier pré- 
choient fort bien, et le second bien fort. 
) In the year 1791, during the height of the French Revolution, 





the following punning epitaph upon Santerre, who had forsaken 


y the occupation of a brewer for that of a soldier, was in every one’s 

; mouth at Paris, and highly relished, as a bon mot of the first class : 

, “© Cy git SaNTERRE, | 
. “© Qui n'a pas de Mars que sa bonne bi¢rre. he 
d Clement’s Inn, May 6, 1816. DANGLE, Jun. 7 

: * Foote, in his Letter to the Reverend Author of the Remarks, Critical 

| and Christian, on the Minor, 1760,” records an exquisite specimen of the 

- bathos, which fell from the lips of a Judge, in summing up the evidence 


against a libeller of the Revolution: —‘* The prisoner has dared, Gentlemen, to 
vilify even the Revolution, Gentlemen ; a measure, Gentlemen, visibly begun, 
conducted, and completed, by the peculiar interposition of Divine Providence; 

and not only that, Gentlemen, but confirmed by Act of Parliament.’’—p. 39. 

t His residence, near Barnet, 
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THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON AND FOOTE. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Your correspondent Tudor, in his article on the quarrel between 
the Duchess of Kingston and Foote, * respecting the character of 
Lady Kitty Crocodile, in the “ Trip to Calais,”” has omitted to ine 
sert a curious paper relative to that dispute, which IT now offer 
you for insertion in your work. When the acrimony between the 
parties was at its height, Foote threatened to have a Grub-street 


half-sheet cried about the streets, couched in the following terms, 


Its authenticity is undoubted, and its humour renders it deserving 


of being rescued from oblivion. Yours, &c. 
Chancery-lane, 20th March, 1816. CASSIO, 


“¢ A full, true, and particular account of the life and surprising adventures 
of the notified Bet Cheatley, Duchess of Knightsbridge ; shewing as how she 
came up to town a poor distressed girl; and how, by the recommendation of a 
mighty great Patriot, + to whom she used to read story-books, she was taken 
into a great house in Lister-square, out of compassion and charity, and how 
she was ruinated by /Volly, a Scotch boy, who took her into‘a strange land, 
and then forsak’d her. How Billy the Boatswain fall’d in love with her, mar- 
ried her, and left her under the care of a Surgeon and Potticary. And how 
Bet afterwards took to company-keeping, wearing fine clothes, and told her 
comrogues she had them from her mother, a poor distrest widow-woman in 
the country. And how she met with the great Squire Pepper-pixt, a mighty 
rich and great gentleman; and how she spread her net, and the Syuire fell 
into her snare ; and how she gave Billy the Boatswain twenty guineas to deny 
his marriage, and then persuaded Squire Pepper-pint to wed her, make a will, 
and wrong all his kindred, by which she came into a mort of money ; andhow 
all the Squire’s rich relations rose up in a hody, and wanted Bet to give back 
her ill-got possessions—And how then Bet fled over the raging seas, for fear 
of being nabbed, and clapped up in Newgate ; and how she changed her reli- 
gion, and took to Pupish ways ; aud how she afterwards came back again for 
fear of being outlawried ; and how she had a horrible quarrel with Bully the 
Boatswain ; and how, when she came to Westminster-Hall, all the lawyers 
flocked about her in hopes of her custom. The whole being a most excellent 
warning-piece against Sabbath-breaking and disobedience to your parents, 

‘* As ’twill always be found, that for such evil deeds, 

** A certain, tho’ its a slow punishment surely succeeds. 
** Therefore young men and maidens take warning by she, 
** Keep the Sabbath, and obedient to your parents be.” 


§ Vide Vol. vii. p. 415, and the present Vol. pp. 17 & 122, + The Earl of Bath. 
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LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 


Extract of a Letter from Paris. 


® * *® * * 


Théatre de UOd’on—Place de UOddon, near the Luxembourg. 
(* Le Valet Emprunt.” « L' Alcade de Molorido,” et «« La Com- 
tesse d Escarbagnas.) This theatre, the handsomest in Paris, is 
quite in the modern style, and possesses the advantage (not en- 
joyed by many of its compeers) of a fine exterior. When first 
built, it was intended for the Théatre Francais, but the interior 
being consumed by fire, that intention was defeated, and it was 
afterwards opened, on its renovation, as the Theatre Italienne ; in 
Napoleon's time it became the Théutre de U Impératrice, and it is now 
denominated the Odéon. Itis under the management of the celebra- 
ted Picard, whose prolific genius has given several volumes of suc- 
cessful pieces to the dramatic library of his country. Hestill con- 
tinues to write, and last week produced a new comedy, called 
“The Double Reputation,” which partially suffered on the firsé 
night, but on the secqnd triumphed over the weakened spirit of 
theenemy. Picard was once an actor himself, and is therefore 
enabled to assist his talent for composition, by every necessary 
practical knowledye of the stage. 

The interior of the Oddéon is remarkably beautiful. Its circular 
tiers of boxes are fronted with rich and bold devices, in the finest 
laste imaginable, and the dome-like ceiling is sustained by painted 
caryalides of the mast graceful character. The reigning colours 
are gold, white, and buff; and the untired eye of the stranger ex- 
patiates with delight on the charming tout ensemble of the house, 
It is of admirable proportions, and abounds in every part with in- 
dubitable testimonies of the extent of the architectural and deco- 
tative skill and genius, to which the care of its production was 
assigned, 

It is perhaps rather strange, that among the ornaments of the 
Odéon, the Imperial Eagles should still be suffered to retain all 
their “* pride of place.” This indulgence, or this forgetfulness, 
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has not extended to any other structure of which I am aware, 


Perhaps they will soon disappear, but let this happen when it may, 


I question if any substitutes of equal beauty will be found. 

The body of the theatre has within these few days been appro. 
priated to a magnificent entertainment, given by the National 
Guard. The Royal Family were present, and the utmost ¢clu¢ at- 
tended this celebration of the union between the. Garde Nationale 
and the Garde Royale. 

«© I) Alcade de Molorido”’ is a delightful comedy, and one of the 
best of Picard’s multifarious store. I should think that it would 
tell extremely well on the English stage. Jt abounds with plot, 
humour, and spirit, and there is an opportunity, at the close of 
the fourth act, for the introduction of a Spanish fie, With all its 
exhilarating concomitants of Bolero and Fandango, which would 
impart the utmost life and beauty to the scene. The character of 
the Alcade might, in the hands of Munden, be rendered suscepti- 
ble of unrivalled effect. 

‘© Le Valet Emprunt,” by which the comedy was preceded, is an 
amusing and favourite production, (1 believe by M. Desaguiers,) 
in one act, and is very often played. 

‘© La Comtesse d' Escarbagnas,” is from Moliere. 

The occasional performance at the Odéon, and other theatres, 
of comedies and petite pieces from the old French writers, has 
lately aroused the jealousy of the Théatre Francais, which demands 
in this respect the enjoyment of certain exclusive rights. An ap- 
plication to the Court has issued from thence on the subject, and 
the consequence is the appearance of an order, by which all the 
theatres are commanded to render up their own particular Stock-’ 
list, that the necessary examination may take place as to the 
claims of the different parties. The result will be, doubtless, the 
interdiction of such fvieces from appearing on any other boards 
than those of the Francais. 

With all its endowments, however, the Odéon is comparatively a 
deserted theatre. When first erected, the quarter in which it 
stands possessed a sort of fashion, which has now established it- 
self in quite another part of the town, and this has produced un- 
fortunate effects on the interests of its successive proprietors. In- 
deed, so proverbial has become the neglect of this beautiful house, 
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that the Parisians say, ‘‘ If a man wishes for a place where he may 
be perfectly undisturbed in the discussion of his private affairs, he 
should go to the Odéon.” 

' The saloon (if it may be so called) is paved with marble. It is 


cheerless, gloomy, and uninviting, and is alike open to visitors 
from the boxes and the pit. 





The prices of admission here are from one franc (10d.) to six. 


Paris, February 23d, 1816, * 





THEATRICAL ABUSES. 


*¢ ] do confess it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses.”’ 


Othello, Act 3, Se. 3. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


In my former letter to you on this subject, * I believe I pro- 
mised to resume my pen at an early period; various circum- 
stances have hitherto combined to prevent me from redeeming 
that promise, but I have, notwithstanding, never lost sight of 
it, and I now beg leave to offer you a few further observations 


| on the bribery and corruption which prevails amongst those im- 
' portant gentlemen who vend seats at the box-offices. 
, Ihave already explained the manner in which places are farmed 
. by the regular customers of these ‘‘ saucy Jacks,”’ but they have 
‘ yet another source of revenue, which, though of a more fluctu- 
Is ating nature, is, upon the whole, scarcely less productive; the 
Practice I allude to is this: —Upon the announcement in the bills of 
* any new piece, or revival, which is likely to attract a crowded audi- 
it ence, his excellency the box-book-keeper inserts in his box-list 
it- sundry imaginary names, for parties of six, eight, or ten, andso on, 
n- 
n- ® Vol, vil. p. 343. 
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Of course, when the evening arrives, the bor-keepers + are up. 


able to distinguish these fictitious names from the real, and ac. 
cordingly dare not suffer any one to enter the box till the conclu. 
sion of the act; in the mean time, the cunning little Isaac of the 
box-office is far from being idle ; he attends on the stairs, and 
at the entrances to the lobbies; and on the approach of parties 
who appear to be without places, he politely accosts them with~— 
«« Pray, ladies and gentlemen, are you in want of seats?” Should 
the answer returned be in the affirmative, he continues—“ | am 
the box-book-keeper, and luckily have just received a message from 
Mrs. Wiggins, who had taken places in No. 22, saying that she 
shall not be able to visit the theatre thisevening ; they are, there- 
fore, entirely at your service.’ He then conducts the party to the 
box vacated by the resignation of Mrs. Wiggins ; and as it would 
be impossible to offer so polite a conductor a paltry shilling, he 
generally receives three or four, which he pockets, and walks off 
in search of further customers, followed by the growls of the 
box-keepers, thus cozened of their accustomed fee. 

Quitting for awhile the subject of boxes and box-keepers, I 
shall touch upon another practice, which though it cannot ex- 
actly be said to be productive of inconvenience to the public, is 
certainly quite unworthy of the managers of a national theatre, 
and in a degree, disgraceful to the drama. What I allude to is the 
ridiculous custom, so prevalent of late, of frittering the play- 
bills into.innumerable divisions,.in which the town is furnished 
with brief but authoritative intimations as to the reception and 
merits of a new piece or performer; insomuch that frequently 
more than half of the evening's play-bill is perverted from its pro- 
per use, and given up to the insertion of these lying, bombastic 
announcements. Both the theatres are censurable in this respect, 
but the productions of the Covent-garden managers out-do those 
of the other house, as much as ‘‘ Ossa” exceeds a “ wart.” AS 
I file the play-bills, as regularly as those of my shoemaker or tai- 


+ When I speak of box-book-keepers, I allude only to the persons connected 
with the box-office. By box-keepers 1 mean the men who attend in the Job- 
bies, toopen the box-doors for parties. The latter gentlemen, also, have 
their ‘* tricks of place;’’ but of these more hereafter. 
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jor, 1 shall transcribe a few of these pithy puffs, for the amuse- 

,’ 

ment of such of your readers as may, perchance, have overlooked 

them in their original situations :— ’ 


«“Joux Du Bart having excited the delight and amazement of a most 
crowded audience, was announced for repetition with acclamations, and will 


be performed on every eVening.”’ October 26. 


«“ Percy.—Miss O'Neill performed the part of £dwina, in Miss H. More’s 
tragedy of Percy, on Saturday (for the first time;) nothing could exceed the 
rapturous applause she received—the whole play was greeted with shouts of 


approbation , and will be repeated, &c.’’ November i3. 


“Tue OrepuAN.—Miss O'Neill, in her performance of Monimia, excited 
in the minds of the audience, emotions of the most touching and affecting 
interest—and the play of THE OrenAN was judged to be so ably sustained in 
all its principal characters, that it received throughout the rapturous plaudits 


of the most crowded auditory of the season.”’ . December 4. 


“ MapaMe Sacuil, in her first specimen in this country of her most wonder- 
ful performances, completely electrified the audience.—She is engaged for five 


more nights, and will give some variation on each night.” March 2. 


“ScHoOL FOR SCANDAL.— Miss O'Neill, ou her first representation of 


comedy in England, received throughout her performance the enthusiastic 





almiration of an audience, numerous and elegant as ever graced a theatre. 


When auniounced for repetition, they seemed at a loss how they could best Age 
’ express their delight and satisfaction,”’ March 18. "i 
. 
. These are all from the Covent-garden bills; I would transcribe 
r afew from those of the other house, but that I am no admirer 
d of the art of sinking, and the Drury-lane managers are sad bung- 
ly ers at the manufacture of puffs, compared with their more in- 
“= genious rivals, For the present, therefore, I conclude; pro- 
tic mising to point out a few more ‘‘ Theatrical Abuses,” in an early 
ct, number of your work, 
ose Yours, et cetera, 
" March 31, DAGGERWOOD, 
tal- x 


Vou, VIII. 
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DRAMATIC TWELFTH-NIGHT CHARACTERS ,; 


OR, 


«« THESPIS” NEWLY APPLIED. 


(Continued from p. 275, and concluded.) 


** But one stroke more, and that shall be my last.” 
Drypey. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

At length I have brought this weighty matter to a conclusion, 
and you may now congratulate yourself upon being released from 
my monthly demands upon your patience.: When I began the 
article, little did I imagine to what an extent it would reach, ere 
I could conclude it, and I can assure you, that though at the com- 
mencement I took a pleasure in it, I have been as heartily tired 
of it during its progress, as yourself, and feel inexpressibly happy 
that it is finished. The composition of this article may be com- 
pared to matrimony, since, like that, it can reckon only two 
pleasant days—the first and the last. 


Clement’s Inn, May 2, 1816. DANGLE, Jey. 


MRS. B#¥T#*Y. 


Through B--t--y’s form such elegance we trace, 
Each step is breeding, and each action grace ; 
Yet, a meer mass of amiable snow, 
She never bids us generously glow ; 
Nor, though with sense her periods always roll, 
E’er sends an accent nobly to the soul ; 
But freezes still intensely on the mind 
Correctly cold, and languidly refin’d. 

"Tis not a breast with feeling finely fraught, 
Extensive sense or dignity of thought, 
A striking countenance, or polish’d air 
Which form, O, B--t--y, an accomplish’d play'r.— 
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High though they shine in nature’s scanty store, 
The finish’d actress londly calls for more ; 

Calls for a heart with sympathy all strung, 

An eye all light’ning, and a face all tongue.* 


MR. W#**TauR. 


In foreign footmen, W---t--r alone 
Preserves the native nusileness of tone, 

And in his manner strongly shews allied 
Their genuine turns of abjectness and pride ; 
If proofs are wanting, on Cantont I call 
And ask the general sentiments of allf. 


* Mrs. B--t--y is a striking instance of the insufficiency of meer good sense 
and judgment to form an actress, when unaccompanied hy what we call 
genius. Every word she utters shews how well she understands her part, yet 
how little she feeds it. A something is “ever wanting ; never does her acting 
betray a single spark of feeling; I have often looked round the house during 
her performance uf characters which, in other hands, are rendered painfully 
affecting, but I have seldom seen a tear drawn forth by her exertions ;—a 
more convincing proof of her insufficiency, it would in my opinion be impos- 
sible to produce. She, however, ‘s allowed to fill the leading characters, 
and will probably continue to do so, though assuredly to no one’s satisfaction 
but her own :— 





*¢ The world is grown so bad, 
‘¢ That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch.” 


Richard IIT. Act 1, Se, 3, 


+ Clandestine Marriage.” 

} Upon the excellence of W---t--r’s French footmen &c. it is needless to 
expatiate ; every frequenter of the theatre knows them to be inimitable. The 
abject, fawning, cringing, contemptible French valet is brought before us so 
distinctly, so accurately, that we can scarcely believe he is not the thing he 


seems. ‘The performances of W---t--r may rank with the forcible deserip- 


tion of Johnson :-— 
x 


** Studious to please, and ready to submit, 
The supple Gaul is born a parasite 
Obsequious, artful, voluble, and gay, 

On Britain’s fond credulity to prey, 

All sciences a fasting Frenchman knows, 
And bid him go to hell, to heil he goes.”’ 
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MRS. D#¥##SeN. 


But see where sprightly D---s-n appears, 

Happy alike in person and in years. 

Pleasing, though pert ; familiar, though polite ; 
Nervous, though free; and spirited, though light. 
As long as ease, vivacity, and fire, 


Can find a cheerful audience to admire, 


With just regard her talents it will rate, 
Strong if not fine; and various, though great.* 


MR. C. Ka#BeE. 


Charles, though of various requisites possess'd 
To grow, to force, to rush upon the breast ; 
Though with a person finely form'd to please, 
He boasts each charm of elegance and ease ; 
Yet oft through monstrous negligence will strike 
His warmest friends with pity or dislike, 
And render doubtful, through a want of care, 
His very title to the name of play’r. 
Hence, who that sees him with a lifeless air 
In Jaffier talk of madness and despair, 
Or marks his odious vacancy of eye, 
E’en on the fatal spot where Pierre must die, 
Could e’er suppose the slabberer had the art 
At times to cling so closely round the heart ? 
Or think he play'd the Bastard with a fire, 
That fore'd e’en slander loudly to admire. 
Rouse, Charles, forshame; nor thus mispending time, 
In slothful stillness sacrifice thy prime. 

* The name of Davison is scarcely known to those, whose acquaintance with 
the stage has been limited to the last three or four years, for during that 
period her performances have been, ‘‘ like angel-visits, few, and far be- 
tween.” By those, however, whose intimacy with the theatre commenced some- 


what earlier, a sensation of regret will always be felt, while they reflect on tue 


time when the name of Duncan was constantly to be seen in the bills, aud 
when the stage was as constantly graced by her presence. Alas, for tice 
Clarindas, the Sullens, and the Julianas, when she is lost to the stage ; the 


shelf will be their inevitable destination, 
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From those with talents utterly ungrac’d 
Unmark’'d by sense, and uninform'd by taste, 
The Muse no casual excellence expects, 

And kindly pities natural defects ; 

But when she sees capacity and skill, 

Beholds the pow’r, but cannot find the will ; 
She stamps her stigma with the heaviest hand, 


Nor ever dreams to mitigate the brand.* 


Miss KyLay. (Finis coronat Opus.) 


K-l-y, through all the round of Thespian fair, 

Best ends my task, and best demands iny care ; 

For though no beauties, with uncommon grace, 

Light up her eye, or sparkle in her face, 

Yet her whole frame with sweetness is design’d, 

And all her looks are eloquent with mind— 

Say, through the drama’s most extensive round, 

What style, what walk, of acting can be found, 

In which if K-l-y ever deign’'d to play, 

She bore no added character away ; 

Neer into merit evidently grew, 

- Nor warm'd still stronger on the public view ? 
In fall’n Zorayda, sweet, yet guilty child, 

With burning eye-ball ravishingly wild, 

To every mind she anguish did impart, 

And in fine frenzy look’d away the heart ; 

So just her action and her feeling rose 

That every bosom labour'd with her woes, 

Glow'd with her flame, or trembled with her fear, 

Nor grudg'd the frequent tribute of a tear. 

To scenes quite different if the fair retire 

She still delights us and we still admire ; 
" * Laziness, certainly, at times appears to have marked Mr. C. K--b-e for her 
owns; yet his ** title to the name of player,’”’ can never appear doubtful to 
those who have seen him in Romeo, Fatconbridge, Charles Oakley, §c.— 
These characters he performs ina masterly manner; in amanner which ought 
to put to the blush those who would place him on a level with the third-rates 
and underlings of the theatre. 
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Through home-spun Bridget’s* scarcely human air, 


We love her fine stupidity of stare ; 
And feel a pleasure never to be told, 
When vixen Nysa fiercely strives to scold. 
In roguish chambermaids she still disdains 
To please by toil, or captivate by pains ; 
Yet justly bold, and critically pert, 
Hler ease and life incessantly divert ; 
And while through prating Cicely} she strides, 
Bids aching laughter tremble fer his sides. 
Hence, when the drama widely we survey, 
And each one’s worth come candidly to weigh ; 
When the whole stage the mind before us brings, 
And marks out nature through her several springs ; 
K-l-y, without dispute, must win the bays, 


Who boasts such num’rous titles to our praise. t 


* ¢¢ Chapter of Accicents.” 
+ ‘* Bee Hive.” 


3 A professed theatrical critic must always bestow praise upon this lady 
with peculiar confidence andl pleasure, since in writing his encomium he 
never need be ‘* bound in with sauey apprehensions, doubts, and fears.” —He 
must often be deterred from praising many other performers, even where 
they really deserve commendation, from the probability which exists that, 
on the very next evening, his praise will be shamed by the same individuals 
murdering their parts. This however will never apply to the acting of Miss 
Kelly ; it is always uniform, always perfect, and nothing is left for the critic, 
but to repeat to-day the praise of yesterday. It must be quite absurd to sup- 
pose that anything I can say will add to the reputation she enjoys, yet let me 
be allowed to * hold my farthing candle to the sun,” and join in the univer- 
sal acknowledgment of her pre-eminence. She is perhaps the only performer 
on the stage possessing an equal and unlimited power over our laughter and 
our tears. In such parts as Ophelia or Zorayda, who shall be compared 
to her:— 

‘¢ There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip; 
«* Nay, her foot speaks.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act 4, Se. 5 


while in the gawky Van or froward Jenny she is equally admirable :— 


*¢ Making that idiot, laughtér, keep mens, eyes,* 
** And strain their cheeks to idle merriment.” 


King John, Act 2, Se. -. 
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** LEGIMUS ALIQUA NE LEGANTUR.”’ 


St. Augustine, 
me 


Melancholy Hours. A Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. Richardson, Lon- 
don, 1816. Smail vo, Gs. 


Who is so dull that he cannot “ tag rhymes?” The mere jing- 
ling of syllables is an art of very easy attainment, or we should 
not, even in this publishing age, encounter so many notices of— 
“Poems by A, B.”—*« Verses by B. A.”"—and so on, throughout 
almost all the changes of the twenty-six letters. But, if rhyming 
be so easy, poetry is, nevertheless, of very rare occurrence. And 
what is poetry? It would be easier, we suspect, to shew what it 
is not, than what it is. We will venture, however, with a daring 
pen, to cal] it energy and sensibility of soul embodicd in words, 
A poetical mind conceives all that is grand, fascinating, and 
sublime, and then clothes these conceptions in ‘* words that 
burn.” Can we then make a Poet? Horace has long since de- 
termined this question. | 

Amongst the numerous pretenders to poetical ability which 
every revolving year brings forth, ‘* Young Ladies” have long 
been particularly distinguished ; but their productions are in ge- 
neral so marked by the absence of any thing displaying the slight- 
est approximation to excellence, that the bare idea of ‘* Poems by 
a Young Lady,” is quite sufficient to excite a nausea. We should 
therefore feel somewhat diffident of assuring our readers, that 
though the volume before us comes within this denomination, its 
contents form a splendid exception from the general rule, and are 
by no means likely to excite the sensation just mentioned, were 
we not emboldened by the reflection, that our Poetical Depart- 
ment must long since have convinced them, that the genius of its 


author, on the contrary, claims the highest degrce of admiration. 


The fair author of ‘* Melancholy Hours” has long been, and 
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indeed still is, a contributor to our work, and great part of its 
contents eriginally appeared in the Inquisitor. It will therefore 
of course be concluded that we are somewhat prepossessed in 
her favour and are prepared to regard its contents in the 
most favourable point of view. Our warm admiration of the 
writer’s genius we freely admit, a feeling which, we believe, we 
entertain in common with the whole of our subscribers, and the 
general expression of which has led to the collecting her poems, 
and the publication of the volume before us ; but at the same time 
we can confidently promise, that our strictures On its contents 
shall in no degree whatever be influenced by any adventitious cir- 
cumstances, and that our estimate of the merits of the poems shall 
be as freely and as candidly formed, as though we never tll now 
had perused them. 

The author of this work, unquestionably, is gifted with an en- 
viable portion of true poetic inspiration. Were we required to 
characterize her style, weshould say that oft-times she approaches 
the sublime ; and then, with all the native aberrations of genius, 
abruptly descends to the soft and the pathetic. Here, indeed, she 
is truly great and unequalled; the tender and the melancholy is 
evidently her forte; the melting pathos and exquisite sensibility of 
some of her plaintive poems it would be impossible to surpass; 
she depicts her imaginary woes * with most inimitable skill; but 
upon lighter subjects she is not, we think, equally successful ; it 
is her peculiar province, 


‘With a poet's fire 
*« To strike the deep sorrows of her lyre,”’ 


and to produce sounds that melt and soothe the soul into a de- 
licious, pleasing melancholy. The originality of thought and en- 
ergy of expression, the felicity of diction and easy flow of versifica- 
tion by which her poems are distinguished, convince us that she 
possesses powers equal to the production of a regular poem, and 


we beg leave to suggest to her the undertaking. The contents of 


* <¢ The poems are generally written in a fictitious character, and many of 
the woes described in ‘* Melancholy Hours,” exist on/y in the imagination of 
the writer.’’ Preface, p. vi. 
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the present volume, beautiful and fascinating as they are, we re- 
gard but as the lighter efforts of a vigorous and expanding genius, 
destine«| hereafter to produce a work calculated to command uni- 
yersal and enthusiastic admiration. 
Though most of the finest poems comprised in this volume have 
appeared in our work, and are familiar to our subscribers, it 
still contains many of equal merit, which have never before 
been printed. OF these we shall select a few, which will enable 
those who have not been regular readers of the Inquisitor, to 
form an estimate of the extent of the author’s merits, and at the 
same time evince the reason we have to be proud of such a cor- 
respondent. The energy of thought, the nerve and vigour of ex 
pression, and the gloomy tone of feeling which the following 
little poem exhibits, will, we think, remind our readers of some 
of the finest of Byron’s minor pieces, and fully justify the warmth 
of our encomiums :— 


How chang’d to me this glitt’ring scene, 

Since last I trod its winding maze ; 
Oh! why should sorrow intervene, 

To blight the hopes of youthful days ? 
Amid this busy crowd | view 

No form, no face, I wish to see; 
There’s not in all this mirthful crew, 


One eye, whose smile gives joy to me. 


Those who have felt the icy chill 
That steals through all the trembling frame ;— 
The throbbing pulse, the sick’ning thrill, ' 
The bursting heart, the burning brain ;— | 
The listless apathy of mind, 
The fever of the aching breast, 
The cold fix’d brow, that dooks resign’d, 
Yet inly pines, and does not rest ; 


The weary limbs that taste not sleep, 
But vainly turn, and court repose, 
The Jeadeu eye, that cannot weep, 
Whose sorrow freezes as it flows ; 

The total Kopelessness of heart, 
That fondly cherishes its grief; 

And will not from its anguish part, 
That seeks not—wishes not relief ; 


Vou. VIII. | 3 
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Oh! such alone can tell the pain 
The bosom feels, and ceases never, 
When fate unlinks the golden chain, 
Which Love had forg’d to last for ever ; 
No other tie the soul can bind, 
The world becomes a dreary void ; 
No future bliss can sooth the mind 
That mourns o'er early hopes destroy'd.——p. 131. 


The next poem we shall quote is of a more tender and pathetic 


cast, but its beauty is not less striking. Our readers, we are as- 


sured, will coincide with us in the opinion, that the exquisite pa- 


thos and tenderness of the following Jines can scarcely be ex- 
celled :— 


TO A FADED ROSE. 


Poor emblem of departed pleasure, 
I view thee with a mournful eye ; 
Thy faded form J still will treasure, 


It tells of bliss long since gone by ! 


Thou bring’st to mind bright visions cherish'd, 
When youth and fancy were mine own ; 
Thou tell’st of joys, too early perish'd, 


Of pleasures faded, hopes o’erthrown ! 


Poor hapless flow’r, I still will wear thee, 
While life remains we ne'er must part ; 
And death’s rude hand alone shall tear thee, 

From this sad, lonely, broken heart! 


Thy hour of pride was quickly shaded, 
Thy balmy sweetness Soon was o’er ; 
In one short night thy beauties faded, 
And now thou charm’st the eye no more! 


The guardian thorns which close caress thee, 
Wound not this tortur’d heart of mine; 
Ah, no! the heart to.which I press thee 


Has felt a deeper sting than thine.——p. 129. 


One quotation more, ere we close our remarks. The preceding 
extracts will be sufficient to evince the correctness of the characte? 
of the fair author's genius, which we gave at the commencement 
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of this article. The annexed piece will shew, that in the ballad- 
style and measure she is likewise no mean proficient. The 5th 
and Gth stanzas appear to us to be eminently beautiful. We ex- 
tend our extracts to the quotation of this poem with the less 
hesitation, because it was originally written for our work, and was 
to have been introduced in the first of a series of tales which it 
was our intention to have given; a design which various reasons 
induced us to relinquish :— 


ZELIE—A Ba.Lvapb., 


Sweet May was return’d, and the blossoms were springing, | 
f 
And the gay flow’rets round fill’d the air with perfume ; 
From bush and from brake the suft warblers were singing, 


To welcome the season which bids nature bloom. 


The light-hearted shepherds gay garlands were wreathing, 





. To deck the fair maids when they danc’d on the green ; 
Or down in the valley love ditties were breathing, : 


s ins ; ea 
For love and soft harmony smil’d on the scene. it 


Ev'ry bosom beat high, all with rapture were glowing, 





Each face wore a smile, and they dream’d not of pain 3 
sut from Zelie’s bright eyes the sad tcar-drops were flowing, 
7 


Aud she fled from the sports on the green-mantled plain, 


The youth whom her heart priz’d sq fondly, so dearly, 
Had quitted the village, and flown from her arms ; - 
Ab! why did she love one so true and sincerely, 


Who was false to his vows, and neglected her charins ? 


Gay summer is past, and the autunin is closing, : ; 





Cold winter will wrap Nature’s beauties in shade ; 
But colder the tomb where fair Zelie’s reposing, 


And more callous his bosem who slighted the maid. , 


As the pale lily Lends when the tempest is fatling, 
And drqops its meek head “svercome by the blast ; ey, 
So Zelie expir’d, on her false lover calling, 


For his was the name her cold lips murmur'd last. 


Once more will return the soft season of gladness, 





ne » . 

ins The youths and the maidens will meet on the plain $ ' 
ter But the light note of joy will be chang’d into sadness, 

ent 


For the pride of the hamlet will bloom uot again ! 
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Yet oft round her tomb shall soft music be stealing, 
When the shepherds at ew’ning repair to the grove ; 
While the maids of the village, her story revealing, 


Strew flow'rs on the grave of the Victim of Love.——p. 159. 


The extracts we have made from this work will amply suffice to 
shew that the talents of its author are of no common descrip. 
tion. We shall, indeed, be extremely disappointed and deceived 
if she does not speedily attain to a high and enviable rank in the 
world of poetry ; and should she continue in her present course 
of progressive excellence, which we sce no reason to doubt, the 
fulfilment of our expectations is morally certain ; nothing can 
prevent it.—On the contents of ‘* Melancholy Hours” nearly un. 
qualified commendation may be bestowed, since the volume 
scarcely contains a single poem in which we do not discover ex- 
traordinary beauties. Some trivial defects and incongruities, ‘tis 
true, are discoverable, which by a little care and attention might 
easily have been avoided. This, indeed, we are pretty confident 
of, that the author never writes as weil as she might ; we suspect 
that, like all youthful poets, she is too impatient to revise her 
pieces, and is often induced to give to the press what her better 
judgment would lead her to condemn; in the crowd of beau- 
ties, however, which the volume presents to our view, the tri- 
fling blemishes it contains are scarcely perceptible ; and indeed, 
were they ten times trebled, it will surely soften the censure of 
the acrimonious reader, when he learns that most of the. poems 
were composed ere the writer had attained her nineteenth year, a 
circumstance which, though she herself has disdained to state it, 
we have thought proper to notice ; not, indeed, that the poems, 
in general, stand in need of any apology, but because it:must add 
to the admiration they will excite, to be aware of the sex and 


youth of their amiable author. We have thus given what we will 


boldly term an honest opinion of the contents of this work, 
though we feel conscious of having failed to do justice to the 
abilities of its author. That she is destined to attain to distinction 
in the world of letters we cannot doubt, and it will always be 
one of our proudest boasts and most pleasing reflections, that 
in the pages of the Inquisitor, the first attempts of her infant 
yuuse were fostered and encouraged. 
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1. The Diamond Arrow; er, the Postmaster’s IF ifeand the Mayor’s Daughter; 
a Petit Comedy, in One Act. First represented at the Olympic New The- 
atre, on Monday, the 18th December, 1815, and performed since with com- 
plete success. Written by W.G.T. Moncrief. The Music composed by Mr. 
G. WW. Reeve. J.ondon, Philips, 1816. 8vd. 1s. Gd. 





0, All at Coventry; or, Love and Laugh; a Farcical Entertainment, in Tue 
Acts. Performed at the Olympic New Theatre with the most unbounded ap- 
plause. Written by W. G.T. Moncrief, Author of the «* Diamond Arrow,” 
the Drama of ** Elijah,” represented at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 


§c. §e. The Overture and Music composed. by Mr, G. WW. Reeve. London, 
Philips, 1816. 8vo. 2s. 


These two pieces are far superior to half of those which are pro- 
duced at the regular theatres. ‘This, we are aware, is saying so 
little in their praise, that it can scarcely be called a compliment, 
and we doubt not but that Mr. Moncrief is too well acquainted 
with the state of our drama, to imagine that we intend it for any 
very warm panegyric. His productions, however, deserve far less 
equivocal praise than this; they are in truth two. very amusing 
trifles, and shew, that if the managers of the great houses have 
turned humour and common-sense out of doors, to make room 
for rope-dancing and tumbling, the managers of the minor houses 
have hospitably received and encouraged them. It is evident that 
the exhibitions at these theatres are every hour approaching nearet 
to the standard of the regular drama, and we do not despair of 
seeing the dav, when the spell of theatrical monopoly shall be 
completely dissolved, and the liberty of the drama as universal as 
that of the press. ; 

Of the two pieces before us, the last is, we think, the best; it 
boasts no great originality, ‘tis true—this we have long ceased to 
look for in a new farce ; but it is lively and, entertaining, though 
rather extravagant, and convinces us that the author is capable of 
producing something still more worthy of our approbation. By 
the way we must observe, that while Mr. Moncrief was pointing 
out, in his preface to ‘* All at Coventry,” the similitude which 
exists between some of the scenes, and others to be found in the 
“ Boarding House,” &c., he might also have acknowledged his 
obligations to: Mrs. Cowley. The scene in which Timothy delivers 


his Latin oration, is a direct imitation of an incident in ‘* Who's 
the Dupe >” 
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Smiles and Tears; or, the Widow's Stratagem: a Comedy, in Five Acts - 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, Tuesday. December %4) 
1815. By Mrs. C. Kemble. London, Miller. 1815. 8vo. Qs. 6d, 


Tor having resolved to write a comedy, rather than join in the 
lazy and fashionable practice of translating a vile French Melo 
Drame, Mrs. C. Kemble merits the warmest encomiums ; but we 
admire her more for the attempt than for the deed. ‘* Smiles and 
Tears’”’ is evidently the production of a sensible, well-informed 
mind, but it is nothing more; in short, itis such a comedy as 
any person possessed of common sense, a decent education, and 
a little industry, might easily produce. Originality it -has none, 
either of plot or character. Lively widows, blundering Irishmen, 
seduced young ladies, and their repentant seducers, are the pro- 
duce of every season, and appear as invariably in the comedies of 
the present day, as cuckoldy citizens, unprincipled rakes, and in- 
triguing wives in those of a hundred years ago. The plot is still 
less novel than the characters, being translated, or, as Sneer would 
say, ‘‘ taken” from a French piece.—The plot did we say? We 


really beg Mrs. C. Kemble’s pardon, we meant the comic plot, for 


there are two ofthem. ‘* Ever while you live’”’ says Puff, ‘have 
two plots; the grand point in managing them, is only to let your 
underplot have as little connexion with your main plot as possi- 
ble.” Upon the authority, then, of Mr. Puff, which, by the bye, 
is no despicable one, we are auth rised to conclude that Mrs. C. 
Kemble has contrived her plots most skilfully, not only as regards 
the number, but also the connexion between them, which i:, 
verily and in good sooth, “ as little as possible.”’ 

The underplot is ‘‘ taken” from Mrs Opie’s pathetic little tale 
‘<The Father and Daughter ;” but the heart-rending. interest 
which that piece excites, is almost wholly lost sight of in Mrs. C. 
Kemble’s production. These scenes of canting and whining, s0 
fashionable in the comedies, and even the farces, of the day, are 
to.us inexpressibly detestable. Oh! that some second Goldemith 
would arise, to lash and put to shame by the powers of his wit, these 
manufacturers of clap-traps, these retailers of sentiments, and in- 
flated nothings, which appear just as incongruous in comedy and 
farce as would the introduction of the Black Joke in a sermon, OF 
a hornpipe in a tragedy. Were the sombre scenes wholly omitted, 
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the comedy, thus curtailed, would make an amusing afterpiece ; 
we freely admit that Mrs, C. Kemble has shewn some cleverness 
and spirit in the composition of the lighter portions of her work ; 
and if she has not attained to any very striking excellence, she has, 
onthe other hand, avoided the commission of any absurdities. 
Having, however, to sustain the heroine herself, she should as- 
suredly have refrained from depicting the lady in such glowing 
colours as she has done in mere than one instance; we are far 
from wishing to depreciate Mrs. C. Kemble’s charms, but really 
we think her warmest admirer would hesitate to speak of her in 
such high-flown strains as the following :— 

“ A divinely proportioned figure, that might have lent additional charms 
to one of Titian’s Graces ; forehead, white as alabaster, smooth as ivory ; 
eves beaming with sweetness and expression ; an aquiline nose; teeth like 
yeas; with a bewitching dimple on each side of her ruby lips.” 

Such descriptions as these are very common on the stage, and 
the expectations they excite are as commonly disappointed. It 
may be said that love is blind, and a‘lover allowed to exaggerate 
the charms of his mistress, but the audience are not to be so 
blinded, and ‘* something too much of this” inevitably causes 
disappointment, and is apt to excite a sensation bordering very 
neatly upon disgust. 

One more trifling circumstance we'must take leave to notice. 
We allude to the freedom of speech, closely resembling what some 
old-fashioned people would term smut and bawdry, which occurs 
inthe conversation between Stanly and Mrs. Jefferies in act 1, 
Sc.2, but we believe that this latitude of expression has been 
granted to lady-writers, as by prescriptive right, from the days 
of Behn and Centlivre, downwards. 

The prologue, by Mr. J. Taylor is only remarkable as speaking 
of the author of the comedy asa man; the truth, we suppose, is, 
that it is the joint production of man and wife, and that when 
the prologue was composed, it was not finally determined whose 
name should appear in the title-page. Thaepilogue, by Mr. J. 
Smith, is wholly unworthy of his talents, and could only have been 

rendered amusing by the skill of the actor who delivered it. 
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Shakspeare’s himself again. By Andrew Becket. 
Bevo. Ll. 


London, 1815. 2 vo/ 
(Continued from p. 235, and concluded.) 


To give a sweeping general character of such a work as Mr, 


Becket's; to say merely that it is foolish or sensible, shallow or 


profound, is, we are aware, though an easy, rather a pitiful 
method of criticising a production upon which the author has 
doubtless expended many months and years of his life, and which 
richly deserves a more minute and extended examination ; yet, so 
circumseribed is the space we can allot to our review, that this is 
nearly all we are enabled to do; we shall, however, adducea 
few specimens of Mr. Becket’s emendations and comments, in 
our selection of which we have been influenced, we confess, not 
so much Ly their peculiar ingenuity or profundity, as by their bre- 
vity, an important consideration with the editor of a magazine, 
who must ever bear in mind that while he may perhaps be grati- 
fying himself by quoting largely from a work of which he ap- 
proves, he is inevitably drawing down upon his head the anger of 
some impatient correspondent, one of the genus irritabile ratum, 
perhaps, the insertion of whose contributions is thereby necessa 
rily delayed. 

Together with his own remarks upon disputed and doubtful 
passages, Mr. Becket has printed those of the former editors, a 
plan which, though it has greatly swelled the bulk of his work, 
was we think requisite to a due appreciation of the worth, of his la- 
bours, and at the same time renders unnecessary the endless and 
harrassing references to the varivrum edition, which would other- 
wise be indispensible. His remarks on the corrections of his 
precursors are made with temper, and ‘the gentleman is never 
fargotten in the critic, though the laborious dullness he has in 
numerous instances been doomed to controvert, might have well 
excused the use of harsh and even angry expressions. His ve- 
neration for Warbuyton we have already noticed ; of Johnson, 
though he frequently makes most honourable mention, he, how- 
ever sometimes speaks with an irreverence, which not-a little star- 
tles the feclings of veneration we have been accustomed to enter- 
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tain for that mighty genius. With due deference to Mr. Becket, 
and yielding hearty praise to the labours of Warburton, we never 
can consent to place him above Johnson, as an editor of Shaks- 
peare ; leaving the admirable comments of the latter out of the 








question, his Preface, with all its faults, is a most noble piece of 
criticism ; a production, upon which we set more value than upon 
all else that has ever been written upon the subject, and which, 
to use his own words, almost places the critic on a level with his 
author. 

Our present business, however, is not with Johnson and War- 
burton, but with Mr. Becket, and we accordingly proceed to give 
our promised specimens of his laborious work. At p. 20, of 
‘Vol. 1, the following comment occurs on ‘‘ Hamlet,’”’ Act 1, 

sc. 4, 


“© Wam,.—The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse.” 


— Takes his rouse.} A rouse is a large dose of liquor, a debauch. So in 
‘Othello’ :— 


‘—_— they have given me a rouse already.’ 


Itshould seem from the following passage in Decker’s ‘Gul’s Horn-book’, 1609, 
that the word rouse was of Danish extraction. ‘ Teach me, thou soveraigne 
shinker, how to take the German’s upsy freeze, the Danish rousa, the Swit- 
zer’s stoop of Rhenish, &c.’ STEEVENS. 


“ Rouse.""—Rouse should be written ’rouse (contraction) i. e. carouse or 
earousal. Gertrude in the last act says—‘ The king carouses to thy fortune, 


Hamlet.’’ . BECKET. 


This is plausible enough, and notwithstanding Mr. Steevens’ 
citation from ‘* Othello,” we are inclined to think it the genuine 
reading. From various instances of the occurrence of this word 
Which we have met with in our ancient dramatists, it appears to us 
that it was variously used to express either a carousal or a dose of 
liquor, though had Mr. Steevens proceeded with the passage in 
“Othello,” he would have found that it by no means necessarily 
implied «* a large dose,” we find it used in the former sense in 
Marlow's «Doctor Faustus,” 1604. The passage in which it 
Sccurs is peculiarly in point:— 


Vou, VIII. 3A 
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‘¢ Marteno. Fast asleep, I warrant you ; 

He took his ‘rouse with stoops of Rhenish wine 
So kindly yesternight to Bruno’s health, 

That all this day the sluggard keeps his bed.’’ 


Again, in Chapman’s ‘* May Day,” 1611, Act 2. 


*¢ Quintiliano.—Boy, take my cloak. When shall’s have a ‘rouse, ha? 
My Lieutenant and I were drunk last night.” 


See also, Marston’s ‘‘ Parasitaster,” Act 2, sc. 1. 

Mr. Becket is fond, too fund, indeed, of introducing French 
and other foreign words into the text.—This practice, though 
sometimes admissible, is frequently carried by him to an un- 
warrantable extent. In the following instance, however, we 
perfectly approve of the alteration he suggests :-— 


“‘ <Hamlet.—I remember, one said, there were no sallets in the lines, to 
make the matter savoury ; nor ne matter in the phrase, that might indite the 
author of affection.’ 


there were no sallets, &c.] Such is the reading of the old copies, | 
know not why the later editors continued to adopt the alteration of Mr. Pope, 
and read, no salt, &c. 
STEEVENS. 


© No sallets in the lines’ is nonsense, and no sa/é in the lines is not right. 
The poet has here, as is very common with him, adopted a French word, viz. 
saletés, i. e. smut or smuttiness. Dire des saletés, is, to talk lewdly. Saletés 
naving been at first printed without the accent, was read saletes, and thence 
arose the mistake.” 

BEcKET, Vol. }, p.37. 

This emendation we think as just as it is ingenious; a double 
praise, not frequently to be bestowed upon the comments on the 
poet’s works. Sallets is quite unmeaning ; Pope’s alteration is 
somewhat better; while Steevens unable to improve the reading, 
was content to continue what he could not comprehend. 

In the following passage, with the aid of a trifling transpositi- 
on, Mr. Becket has rendered perfectly clear and intelligible, what 
was before rather confused and obscure. It occurs in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” Act 2. Sc. 2. 


<<« Jul. ‘Tis but thy name, that is my enemy ; 
Thou art thyself, though not a Montague.’ 
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Thou art thyself, though not a Montague.) i.e. you would be just what 
you are, although you were not of the house of Montague. 


WARBURTON. 
‘| think the true reading is 
‘Thou art thyself, ¢hen not a Montague.’ 


Thou art a being of peculiar excellence, and hast none of the malignity of 
the family from which thou hast thy name.—Hanmer reads 


‘Thou’rt not thyself so, though a Mentague.’ 


JOHNSON, 
I think the commentators have mistaken the poet’s meaning. I would read, 


with only a transposition of the words ;— 


‘ Tis but thy name that is my enemy, 
And not thself, though thou’rt a Montague.” 


BsckeT, Vol. 1, p. 21}. 


Where an obscure passage can by such a trifling alteration as 
the above be rendered plain, we hold the correction to be per- 
fectly allowable. A similar instance of ingenious emendation oc- 
cursin the anuexed extract ; 


“<*Cleopatra. His legs bestrid the ocean; his rear’d arm 
Crested the world; his voice was property’d 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends.’ 


—and that to friends) Thus the old copy. The modern editors read, with 
Lo less obscurity ; 
——‘ When that to friends.’ 
STERVENS, 
To exhibit a just and proper reading ; to give clearness, in short, to the pas- 


sage, we must change the order of the words. I regulate the speech as fol- 
lows; the difficulty lies in the latter part of it. 


‘ His legs bestrid the ocean : his rear’d arm 
Crested the world: his voice was that of all 
The tuned spheres, and property’d to friends.’ 
i.e. ‘ His voice was melodious as the music of the spheres: and ever ready 


ote given in favour of, or in assistance to his friends. They might consider 
‘it as a property, They might lay claim to it as a right.” ; 
Becket, Vol 2. p. 200. 


This is all very well, and we give Mr. Becket due praise for the 
ingenuity of his suggestions; but this system of transposing the 
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poet's expressions, when carried tvo far, becomes absurd. Some 
of his attempts of this nature are so extravagant and strained as to 
admit of no defence. If such liberties be allowed, we shall pre- 
sently see a passage from the ‘“‘Comedy of Errors.” foisted into 
‘Macbeth,’ and vice versa, just as the whim or caprice of the 
commentator may prompt him. 

We should willingly extend our extracts, but it must not be. 


The space we are obliged to allot to other subjects forbids it. From 


those already given, however, the reader may in some degree form 
his own opinion of Mr. Becket’s production, and of the justness 


of the praise we have bestowed on it. Ata future opportunity we 
may probably resume the subject. 

We have already entered our protest against the freedom of érans- 
position in which Mr. Becket frequently indulges; some of his 
conjectural emendations (by courtesy so styled) are also ontrage- 
ously far-fetched and improbable. See, for instance, those at Vol. 
1. p. p. 90 and 268, &c. &c. Upon more mature reflection he will 
coubtless refrain from inserting these, and several others, in the 
edition of Shakspeare which, as he informs us in his preface, he 
is now preparing for the press. We suggest this in the spirit of 
friendship, and not as captious cavillers, predetermined to find (or 
make faults—it can be no disgrace to Mr. Becket, that in a series 
of sixteen hundred notes, some few may be pointed out which are 
not worthy of the remainder. It will also be as well, perhaps; 
to omit certain notes professing to explain or amend pas 
sages, the meaning of which appears to us, and, we should ima- 
gine, to every one else, already sufficiently obvious. Mr. Becket 
is no stranger to the oft-quoted passage from Young, touching up- 
on this subjett—let him then beware of being confounded with 
the moles therein alluded to. 

Having thus discharged the most unpleasing part of our task, 
by pointing out the defects of this work, we with pleasure repeat 
the praise we last month bestowed on it, as being in general 
highly distinguished by good taste and critical acumen, and we 
sincerely hope that Mr. Becket will shortly present us with his 
promised edition of the poet upon whose works he has already 
been so successful a commentator. The present volumes will 
doubtless find a place in the library of every dramatic student and 
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admirer of Shakspeare, to the various editions of whose works they 
truly “form a complete and necessary supplement.” 

We must not omit to notice one distinguishing property of Mr. 
Becket’s work ; we allude to its extreme cheapness—a rare quality 
in these book-making times. The volumes are very neatly and 
closely printed,—a skilful professor would have spun out the mat- 
ter they contain, so as to form half-a-dozen quartos. | 





Original Poctrp. 


“ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccanneers of Literature do not condescend to 
siak, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 


and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 


any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY. 


a — 


LINES 


On the Monument of a Young Officer. 


Oh! thou, who lonely wand’rest here, 

To muse on life’s uncertain doom ;— 

Let rev’rence mingle with thy tear, 

For know, thou view’st a Soldier's tomb !— 


To breathe his last in glory’s arms 
With Valour’s sons, his fate denied ; 
Far from the shock of war’s alarms, 
In peace the youthful soldier died ! 


Bright Honour reign'd within his breast, 
And all that sacred truth holds dear; 

His worth admiring crowds confess’d, 
And Virtue’s self bedew’'d his bier ! 
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The pride of friends, the hopes of youth, 
Are buried with his lifeless clay; 

Then, reader, learn this awful truth, 
Like his, ¢hy form must soon decay! 


Thou weep'st!—Oh! if thy sorrows flow 
For manly virtue’s timeless sleep ; 
Think what ‘must be his kindred’s woe, 
How bitter are the tears they weep ! 


Mourners !—who watch’'d the hero's bed, 
When death the fatal summons gave ; 
Check not your grief, the tears ye shed— 
Will grace—not stain, the Soldier's grave ! 


Woburn Place. May 11 1816 


SONG. 
2 


Are there no hearts that pant like ours 
With the wild pulse of love’s warm feeling ? 
Or have they sought the greenwood bow’'rs, 
Their modest loves in shade concealing ? 
Do none admire rude nature’s haunts, 
That we thus wander here alone, love? 
Or are we of another world, 


And all this fairy spot our own, love? 


The heath-flow'rs close their weary eyes, 

And to their grassy beds betake them ? 
The silent wind holds in its breath, 

Fearing to stir, lest it should wake them ; 
Mute echo lays her shell aside, 

To break the holy calm forbearing ;— 
Speak, Mary, for thy voice will swell, 

And melt like music on my hearing. 
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And-take thine eyes from heav'n’s sweet face, 
Or angels will my rivals be, love ; 
Those orbs intently looking down, 
Are their bright eyes that gaze on thee, love. 
They know if they should search the skies, 
They would not find a face that’s fairer ; 
They know thou’rt life and heav’n to me, 
That heav’n can never hold thee dearer. 





LINES, 


On Reading Moore’s ‘‘ Farewell to his Harp,” in the He 
‘« Irish Melodies.” 


Heed not the poet’s parting words, 

Nor think you hear his closing strain ; 
For love still lingers on the chords. 

And woos him to his lyre again. 


His hand its office may refuse, 

But genius cannot slumber long ; 
And soon again shall Erin’s muse, 

Give life and strength to Erin's song. 


Again his music shall bestow 
A charm to make our moments gay ; 
Again the lover's heart shall glow, 
While beauty’s lip repeats the lay. 


Yes, often shall his verse receive 

The patriot’s praise, the fair one’s smile; 
And Albion’s sons again shall give 

The tribute of a sister isle, 





Then do not hear him with regret, 
Or at his farewell notes repine ; 
Our fav’rite Bard shall sooth us yet, 
With many a gay and sportive line. 
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When lovers breathe a last adieu, 

To maids who treat them with disdain, 
One glance their passion can renew, 

One smile can lure them back again. 


And, tho’ the Bard may now rebel, 
Tho’ now his hand the lyre may spurn, 
The echoes of his own farewell, 
Shall tempt the rover to return. 
THOMAS. 


TO A LADY, 


From whom the Author had received a Purse. 


Many thanks for my purse ;—Oh! believe me I'll save it, 

To prove my regard for the fair one who gave it. 

Each knot and each tassel so artfully twin’d, 

The purple and silver so sweetly combin’d ; 

Ev'ry loop, ev'ry thread, a memento shall be ; 

And even the slides shall be precious to me; 

For Oh! can I e’er prize that token too much, 

Which was form’d by your magic, and grew by your touch? 

By saints and by sages ’tis ever allow’d, 

How wicked it is to be vain, and purse proud, 

Yet I vow and declare, both in prose and in verse, 

You have made me excessively proud of my purse. 
THOMAS. 


TO ORLANDO. 
Imitation of the 4th Ode of Horace, Book 1st, 


‘* Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice veris et Favoni.” 
WRITTEN AT BATH. | 


The triumph of Winter is o’er, 
And Spring re-illumines the plain ; 
The breezes are balmy once more ; 
Adieu to the wind and the rain. 





———— 
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The Pump-room attraction now ceases, 
For fashion no more lingers there ; 
The fair ones throw off their pelisses, 


And cooler apparel prepare. 


Orlando! let’s rove to the Crescent, 
Nay, frown not, let's hasten along ; 
To you it must surely prove pleasant, 
Since Lucy enlivens the throng. 
In Sydney Vauxhall with your Venus, 
The bustle of Bon«-street we'll shun, 
Whilst pendent Laburnums shall screen us 
Awhile from the heat of the sun. 


Death knocks at the door of the cottage, 
Or shatters the loftier gate ; 
And kicks down a pipkin of pottage, 
As well as_a service of plate. 
Then surely, ye gods, ‘tis a merit, 
To sing whilst possessing a rag ; 
That mortal may soon be a spirit, 
Who suffers his spirits to flag. 


Oh! happy Orlando, remember 
Our span of existence is brief ; 
Soon April gives place to December, 
And joy yields the sceptre to grief. 
The heat now beginning to heighten, 
Too soon shall the gay ones repair 
To Scarborough, Weymouth, and Brighton, 
All dying for want of sea air. | 


Ah! surely, my friend, "twill distress you 
To rove through the city alone ; 

How soon will blue devils oppress you, 
When Lucy your angel is gone. 





Vou. VIII. 3B 
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Then do not anticipate sorrow ; 
My friend whilst we can let’s be gay ; 

Let us share (since joy leaves us to-morrow) 
A double proportion to-day. 


May, 1816. THOMAS. 


STANZAS. 


“¢ The day returns,’ when first we met, 
(It seems but as a lovely dream ;) 

Hope’s Sun, which cheer’d me then, is set, 
Nor left behind one soothing beam. 


«* The day returns’’—but not to me 
Return the joys which once I knew ; 
When first you found me wild and free, 
Oh! then how blest the moments flew '— 


‘¢ The day returns '’—in gayest pride 
Glad Nature hails bright Summer's reign ;— 
In vain I try with smiles to hide 


The grief which rends my heart in twain. 


«* The day returns’’—but still I mourn 

The hope which blooms for me no more ;— 
The peace that from my breast is torn— 

The joys of youth, so quickly o'er! 


«© The day returns’’—to me in vain— 
It cannot give my bosom rest ; 

It only brings increase of pain 
To know—1 can no more be blest! 


HOPE. 


Hope's a base deceiving thing, 
Skill’d in each beguiling art ; 
Ev'ry sweet contains a sting, 
Its specious promise cheats the heart, 
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"Twill fill the mind with idle dreams, 
Such as youthful poets share ; 
And while most flattering it seems, 




















Will plunge its victim in despair. 


It seeks, like friendship, to betray ; 
Like love, it brings both bliss and woe ; 
The heart that’s by it led astray, 


Will ne’er a happy moment know. 


Highgate, Feb. 24, 1816. H.R. K. 





PRAYER OF A PLAY-GOER, 


From on with his brazen, roaring throat ; 
From Fawcett, with his harsh, ill-omen’d note ; 
From Ecttston, in high-flown, lofty scenes ; 

From Grover, when she murders Tragic Queens ; 
From Conway, ‘‘ tearing passion into rays ;”’ 

From Sacut, and all such ill-favour'd hags ; 

From Porsz, with vacant phiz, and whine tremendous, 
‘«¢ Angels and ministers of Grace defend us.” 


J.B. 


Theatrical Inquisition. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Tuesday, April 23.—If the list of characters in which the dé 


lutantes of the last thirty years have made their first attempts, 
Were carefully examined, we are convinced that the proportion of 
those who have chosen that of Juliet, would be as three to one. 
For this predilection it would be difficult to account, unless it be 
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imagined that it is an easy task to personate it to perfection: an 
opinion, the fallacy of which, we should think, the innumerable 
failures in the attempt might long ere this have sufficiently evinced, 

An actress, in order to give a correct portraiture of this charac. 
ter, should excel in the most opposite, the most contrasted walks 


of her profession ; since no two personages can be more dissimilar, 


than the Juliet of the second Act and the Juliet of the fourth. The 
amorous levity of the love-sick girl, is suddenly and completely su- 
perseded by the energy of desperation ; and how seldom an actress 
can be found capable of portraying, with equal excellence and 
effect, such conflicting and contrary passions, it is needless to ob- 
serve. 

The present evening introduced to us a new candidate for the 
“hazardous undertaking, in a Miss Grimani, who had previously 
performed a few nights at the Bath theatre. In person, this lady 
is every thing that the imagination can suppose requisite to form 
a perfect Juliet, Extremely young, with a face of exquisite beauty, 
and strongly-marked expressive features, capable of assuming at 
One moment the winning smile of love, and at the next the wild 
glance of terror and despair, her appearance excited expectations 
of excellence, which her performance did not entirely disappoint: 
it was, indeed, far from being perfect, yet afforded indications of 
an immature but powerful genius, which will doubtless quickly 
ripen to perfection, 

The chief fault of Miss Grimani’s Juliet, as, indeed, of most of 
the Juliets we have seen, was, that in the first scenes she was not 
sufficiently lively and playsome. It should be considered that Juliet 
is but a mere girl, only fifteen, or, as the players will have it, ~ 
eighteen, who falls in love at first sight, and loves with. childish 
fondness and vehemence. We have heard the speeches in the bal- 
cony-scene, delivered precisely as we may imagine they would be 
by an antiquated coquette of five-and thirty, rather than by a green 
love-sick girl, alike incapable of restraining her inclinations or 
disguising her wishes. 

In the more advanced stages of the play, Miss Grimani rose 
greatly in the estimation of the audience: her talent is evidently 
that of portraying the loftier flights of the Tragic Muse, and had 
the whole of her performance been equal to the scene in which 
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Juliet swallows the potion, there would have remained nothing for 
the critic to desire. In the final scene she was scarcely less suc- 
cessful. 

It is somewhat premature to hazard a decided opinion as to the 
line of acting for which an actress is best adapted, on merely wite 





nessing a single performance ; yet we are pretty certain that it is 


not so much in a Juliet, a Belvidera, or Monimia, that Miss Gri- 
mani is destined to excel, as in a Constance, a Calista, or a Lady 
Macbeth. | 

Two hundred years having this day elapsed since the death of 
Shakspeare, preparations were made at cach theatre to comme- 
morate the event in a becoming manner. The managers of this 
house dnnouneed a recitation of Garrick’s ‘* Jubilee Ode,” with 
the accompanying music &e.—to be followed by a grand proces- 
sion of his principal characters; a plan better conceived than 
executed. At the conclusion of ‘© Romeo and Juliet,” all was 
for some time anxious expectation; at length the curtain ascended, 
and discovered the principal vocal performers seated in two rows, 
at the front of the stage, after the fashion of an Oratorio, and in 
the midst of them, habited in his ‘* customary suit of solemn 
black,” Mr. Pope, who having, as our readers well know, a 
delivery full of fire and enthusiasm, was of course selected to 
recite the ‘* Ode.”"—Well, up rose he, and with numerous in- 
effable gestures and vacant stares, proceeded with his task, his 
delivery precisely resembling that of a methodist parson some- 
what muddled with porter. Oh! what tortures must the spirit 
of Garrick have endured, if it was hovering within the regions 
of Drury, during this barbarous murder of his poem :—it was 
past all endurance ; the audience, maugre their veneration for 
Shakspeare, began to hiss most lustily, and the curtain fell upon 
Mr. Pope and his coadjutors, ere they had half finished their un- 
dertaking. The next scene presented a view of the house in 
which Shakspeare was born, and the Mulberry Tree was sung by 
J. Smith, Pyne, and Chorus. The ‘‘ Pageant,” then commenced ; 
4 perspective view of a street was displayed, and the principal 
characters in several of Shakspeare’s dramas successively passed 
in review, preceded by banners, denoting the various plays to 
which they belonged. Had this been cleverly managed it would 
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have been highly effective, but all was in confusion. Mrs, Bartley 


led the van, in aCar, as the Tragic Muse, but having been Wheeled 
on, great difficulty arose in getting her off again, and in the en. 
deavours to effect this, Melpomene was several times within an ace 
of being hurled from her lofty station, With the characters in the 
<«'lempest”’ the ship was introduced, but this also proved to bea 
most unmanageable piece of mechanism; not all the graceful 
wavings of Ariel’s wand could persuade the obstinate vessel to be 
wrecked with decency. - Several other unfortunate occurrences ex 
cited the laughter of the audience, and completely marred the ef- 
fect of the spectacle. Of the Dumb Shew, the characters in 
«* Hamlet,” were by far the best supported ; Rae, as Hamlet, and 
Miss Kelly, as Ophelia, spoke without the aid of words. The 
Pageant concluded with an asseinblage of the characters round a 
statue of Shakspeare, (which, by the bye, was borrowed from 
the late pantomime,) and the glee of Where the bee sucks by the 
vocal performers. . | 

Monday, April 29.—This was Mr. Rae’s benefit-night, and 
whilst surveying the well-filled boxes, we beheld in our mind’s- 
eye the “ beggarly account,” which his benefit-night of the pre- 
ceding season exhibited, we were irresistibly led to form the con- 
clusion that either Mr. Rae has since that period become a much 
more agreeable man, and has consequently greatly encreased the 
number of his friends ; or that he is wonderfully improved as a 
performer, Perhaps both these considerations might have been 
instrumental in drawing a larger audience together; perhaps 
neither. A friend who sat with us, observed, with what he in- 
tended for an arch look, that Mr. Rae was now Stage-Manager, 
but for the soul of us we could not perceive the drift of his re- 
mark. Mr. Rae had produced to amuse his friends, a new melo- 
drame, written, we are told, by himself, and called the “ Pro- 
digal.”” It was full of bustle and incident, and by no means un- 
interesting, yet it dragged with difficulty through the present even- 
ing, and was but once repéated. The ‘* Prodigal,” is damned, 
and the ‘‘ Count of Anjou,” applauded ;—** ’Sblood there is some- 
thing more in this than is natural, if Philosophy could but find 
it out.” 

‘¢ My Spouse and I,”’ followed, apd was to have been succeed- 
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ed by ‘‘ Three Weeks after Marriage,” Lady Racket by Miss Nash, 
but an apology being made for Mr. Rae,’ who was indisposed, 
«The Mayor of Garratt” was substituted. . 
Wednesday, May 1.—We last month expressed a favourable opi- 
nionof Miss Nash’s talents for comedy, an opinion which was this 
evening confirmed by her performance of Lady Racket. ; She 
quarrelled, and teased, and coaxed with the most delightful non- 
chalance imaginable. If we are not grievously mistaken, she 
possesses a far greater portion of the vis comica than many of the 
ladies upon the stage who would fain be thought peculiarly comic 
performers, and whose acting is truly most lamentably droll.— 
Rae still improves, and ‘¢ we have much hope of him,”—were we 
not awed by reflecting on the ridicule from ‘ the mob of gentle- 
men who write with ease,’ to which the confession of such a 








barbarous taste would inevitably subject us, we should say that 
we had much rather see his Sir Charles Racket than Elliston’s. 

Thursday, May 2.—F¥or our sins, and the sins of our forefathers,. 
we were this evening doomed to witness a piece of stuff called the 
“Count of Anjou; or, More Marriages than one,” produced in 
honour of the Princess Charlotte of Wales's initiation into the 
rites and mysteries of wedlock. Weare writing this account of 
itatthe distance of three days from the evening on which we 
saw it performed, and really, almost all we can recollect of it is, 
that it was wofully dull, and outrageously loyal. <‘* We've oft 
been told by learned friars that wishing and the crime are one,” 
and reasoning upon this principle, we hold ourselves guilty of 
murdering the author; for we felt a strong desire to cut his 
throat, and our own as well, at least twenty times during the 
performance. . 

Thursday, May 9.—A welcome relief was this evening afforded 
Us from the wearisome task of “ chronicling small beer,” by the 
appearance of a new tragedy, the production of an author who, 
in another line of writing, has already evinced the possession of 
the finest powers of imagination, united with the most wonderful 
command of language. The coolness, however, not to say the 
neglect, with which his former works have been treated, has al- 
Ways appeared to us a most inexplicable circumstance; to many 
of our readers their very titles are probably unknown, and it 
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may, therefore, be satisfactory to those who have been delighted | 
with © Bertram,” to be informed that the author of this tragedy 
has also written, under the name of Murphy, three of the finest 
Romances in the Janguage—viz. ‘* The Fatal Revenge,” « The 
Vild Irish Boy,” and ‘* The Milesian Chief.” These we 
have always esteemed master-pieces of their kind; nor has the 
delight they have yiclded us been abated by repeated perusals, 
It was, therefore, with a pleasure proportionate to our ardent ad- 
miration of his luxuviant and original genius, that we received 
the intelligence of his being the author of the tragedy in prepa. 
ration at Drury-lane ; the news was as welcome to us, amidst the 
din of unmeaning spectacles and melo-drames, as is the gushing 
of waters to the cars. of the way-worn and thirsty traveller in the 
desert. Of all the authors of the present day, Mr. Maturin is 
decidedly the one whose writings take the strongest hold upon 
the feelings and the imagination; dull indeed must be the heart : 
that is not thrilled and interested by them. He possesses the fa- 
culty of working up the feelings even to a painful pitch, of inter- 
est; they yield themselves entirely to his controul, and unresist- 
ingly obey his powerful mandates. He excels in depicturing the 
dark, the terrible, and the mysterious; his writings display, in a 
remarkable degree, that union of refinement and wildness, of ar- 
dent feeling and touching melancholy, which, owing to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of Ireland, is generally discernible in the 
productions of her children, and to which the more polislied 
Briton can never attain. Mr. Maturin, in the preface to his last 
Romance, has given so correct a description of his own powers, 


that we cannot refrain’ from transcribing the passage which 
contains it :— 


“©If I possess any talent, it is that of darkening the gloomy, and of 
deepening the sad; of painting life in extremes; and representing those 
struggles of passion when the soul trembles on the verge of the unlawful and 
unhaliowed. 

“« In my first work I attempted to explore the ground forbidden to man; 
the sources of visionary terror; the ‘ formless and the void.’ In my present 


Ihave tried the equally obscure recesses of the human heart. If I fail in 
both, I shall—write again.” 


He has “‘ written again,” and we have to congratulate out 
readers upon the production of a tragedy,—we will not say the 
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finest which the present century has produced, for that were but 
q pitiful compliment,—but a tragedy, worthy alike of the British 
Drama, and of the rich and glowing fancy of its author. 
Following our usual practice, we shall not mar the interest 
which the plot of this tragedy will excite, by detailing it to our 
readers, but merely observe that it is extremely interesting, though 
perhaps it may by some be thought rather too barren of incident ; 
the characters are few, but well-drawn, and the ideas and language 
are throughout exquisitely beautiful. Amongst the personages of 
the drama, Bertram holds the foremost and grandest place; it is 
indeed a fine, a magnificent character ; a character ‘upon which 
tleauthor has expended all his labour, and lavished all his skill; a 


‘ character, which few minds have the power to conceive, and still 


fewer the ability to delineate. The remaining parts, though ably 
drawn, are necessarily subordinate to this; in the dazzling splen- 
dour of Bertram, less brilliant lights are lost, or scarcely perceived, 
This exquisite conception of the poct was as ably embodied by Mr. 
Kean. In the part of Bertram his defects are forgotten and for- 
given ; and though we are far from thinking him, in all .charac- 
ters, the ‘* faultless monster” which his friendly eriemies would. 
assert, we willingly award him unqualified praise in this. The 
dark 


and deadly workings of a revengeful spirit were portrayed 
with 


admirable force and fidelity. “The stage has nothing finer to 
shew than his demoniacal exultation in the ‘second Act, where he 
imagines the object of his hatred within his grasp, and himself 
about to taste the sweetest of all gratifications—Revenge—* the 
attribute of gods.” | We must pause here to remark upon the in- 
justice done to the author by those who would insinuate that for 
the hint of this character he is indebted to an attentive study of 
Lord Byron's poems. We have seen the idea started in an excel- 
lent Sunday paper (The Champion), but its correctness we posi- 
It is evident that the writer of the remarks in ques- 
tion has never seen Mr. Maturin’s ‘‘ Fatal Revenge,” published 
long before Lord Byron’s poems were known to the world. When 
he has perused that work, he will be convinced that Viv. Matu- 
Tin's imagination needed no such aid. The critic would, perhaps, 
have been nearer the mark, had he said that the author had deeply 
studied Miss Baillie’s admirable «* De Montfort.’ He has evinced 
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his admiration of that lady's writings, by quoting some beautify| 
passages from them in his Romances. 


We find we must hasten to a conclusion, but how unwillingly 


can only be comprehended by those who, like ourselves, have been 
accustomed to the cheerless task of recording, month after month, 
the melancholy specimens of human folly which our theatres in. 
cessantly present ; ¢hey only can fully comprehend and partake of 
the pleasurable feelings with which we enlarge upon such a sub- 
ject as the present. The day on which Bertram was produced 
should be marked with a white stone by every dramatic critic. 
The character of Imogine, the heroine, was personated by a Miss 
Somerville, it being, as the bills announced, ‘ her first appearance 
on any stage.” In person she is tall and well-formed ; her face, 
though fair, is by no means unexpressive; and her voice is of 
much compass and harmony. Her management, however, of this 
organ, frequently reininded us of a story, told we think of Gold- 
smith. He was reading some of his beautiful poems to Johnson, 
but read so vilely, that the Doctor in a passion, snatched the book 
out of his hand, and told him he did not understand his own 
verses. Miss Somerville is in a somewhat similar predicament; 
she is gifted with a voice naturally excellent, yet ‘ cannot com- 
mand it to any utterance of harmony.’’ Its sudden inflexions, 
and unaccountable sinkings from lofty tones to mere whispers, 
were not a little perplexing. For the rest, her performance was 
creditable enough; and, we are told, has been considerably im- 
proved since the first night. As we do not intend to quit the 
consideration of this tragedy as lightly as of a melo-drame or an 
exhibition of rope-dancing, we shall have a future opportunity of 
speaking more at large upon Miss Somerville’s merits. Some 
persons appear to think that it was a hazardous experiment to en- 
trust the part of Imogine to a mere novice; we, on the contrary, 
attribute the success of the tragedy, in a great measure, to the 
good sense which led the managers to dethrone Mrs. Bartley, and 
elect Miss Somerville. The former lady would have marred the 
character of Imogine completely. We understand the revolution 
was priacipally effected by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and that 
the lady is in high dudgeon upon the occasion. Of course, We 
cannot for an instant imagine, that our feeble applause will in the 
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jeast counterbalance the anguish he must feel at having incurred 
the lady’s displeasure; nevertheless, we cannot forbear from thank- 
ing him, in the name of every play-goer in.London, for what he 
has done.— ‘* For this relief much thanks.” 

The two remaining characters, of any importance, were filled by 
Pope and Holland. Of the former it is needless to say any thing ; 
he is semper eadem, that is, according to the Irishman’s version, 
worse and worse. ‘The part should hive been played by Rae; he 
would have been better employed than in merely speaking the 
Prologue. As tor Holland, in the Prior, he ‘* enacted more won- 
ders than a man.” He exerted himself to the utmost, and was 
“applauded to the very echo that did applaud again.” His gait, 
however, intended, we presume, for a representation of old age 
and debility, resembled more the waddling of a turkey-cock, and 
notwithstanding his apparent decrepitude and hoary locks, his 
wice was that of a Stentor of forty. He dealt forth the anathe- 
mas, with which the character abounds, in accents of thunder. 
By the way it may be remarked, that the Prior is remarkably pro- 
fuse of these maledictions for so benevolent a personage; he re- 
minded us of the profane old gentleman in the ballad of the 
“Spanish Rgagedy :”” 


«¢ T rent and pull’d my silver hair, 
And curs’d and damn’d each thing was there.” 


The scenery throughout, though but partially new, was very 


‘jidiciously managed. They improve here in this particular daily. 


The opening scene, which is well calculated to arouse the atten- 
tion and excite the interest of the spectator, was excellently ma- 
naged ; and that in which Bertram’s vessel is wrecked, was full of 
lerrific grandeur. The wild glare of the torches, piercing with 
difficulty through the pitchy darkness of the night, and indistinct- 
ly shewing the figures of the monks upon the beach ; the roaring 
of the waves, the howling of the storm, and the suilen sound of 
the bell, heard at intervals through the troubled air, formed alte- 
gether a scene sublimely grand and picturesque. 

The Prologue, well written by J. Hobhouse, Esq., was as well 
delivered by Mr. Rae. It made the usual appeal to the mercy of 
the audience, and concluded with bespeaking their favour for the 
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youthful débutante of the night. The Epilogue, by the Hon G 


J.ambe, is pleasant enough, but not over-moral in its sentiments, 
lt was recited by Miss Kelly, of whom we are such ardent admir. 
ers, that we are sorry to see her sink into mediocrity, even in the 
delivery ofan Epiloguc ; yet that she rose beyond it is by no means 
clear to us. She appeared, moreover, on the night we weve pre- 
sent, to address herself entirely to some person in one of the stage. 
boxes, a novelty neither to be admired or commended, A fling 
at Madame Sachi'’s disgusting exhibition, with which the Epi- 
logue concluded, was highly relished and applauded. 

The Rev. R. C. Maturin, the author, is a curate in St. Peter's 
parish, Dublin. He is son of W. Maturin, Esq., one of the clerks 
of the Roads for Dublin; was educated at Trinity College, and, 
according to his own statement, in the Preface to his first Ro- 
mance, is now thirty-four vears of age. It is said that his tragedy 
was sent by him, at the recornmendation of Walter Scott, to Lord 
Byron, with an earnest entreaty that its fate might be speedily de- 
termined, as the comfort of his family, during the winter, entirely 
depended on its success. It was immediately accepted, and Lord 
Byron, the same day, sent the author a present of forty guineas, 
The copyright was sold to Murray for 350 guineas. He will gain 
from the theatre €100 for the third night, £100 for the sixth, 
£100 for the ninth, and £200 for the twenty-first, should the 
tragedy be performedo s often. 

We cannot conclude this article, without paying a tribute of 
applause where it is most deservedly due. It will be recorded to 
the honour of the Quarterly Reviewers, that they were the first to 
discern and applaud Mr. Maturin’s genius; and that so long since 
as the year 1810, a just eulogium was passed upon it in their jour- 
nal, in a review of his first pubjication, ‘* The Fatal Revenge.” 
The author of that article, whomsvever he may be, will not, it is 
hoped, disdain the feelings of the present writer, comparatively 
humble and insignificant though he be, which prompt him to ap- 
plaud the discrimination, which thus early did justice to the pow- 
ers of a highly gifted and extraordinary individual. 

Tuesday, May 21.—The attraction of ‘* Bertram” continues 
undiminished, and we see it is to be performed during the res 
mainder of the season, except upon benefit-nights ; the effect of the 
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concluding scene in the fourth Act has been materially height- 
ened, by the omission of a somewhat tedious colloquy between 
Imogine and Clotilda, On the present evening, the tragedy was 
followed by the first performance of a Melo-dramatic Romanee, 
called ‘‘ Oberon’s Oath; or, the Paladin and the Princess,’ in 
which we Were transported to the fascinating regions. of chivalry 
and fairy-land. If splendid scenery, well-written dialogue, and 
the charms of some very pretty music, constitute any claim upon 
the favour of an audience, this piece may be pronounced fully en- 
titled to it. The first act was much applauded, but in the course 
of the second, a deficiency of incident caused some disapprobation, 
which towards the conclusion rose to a great height; allayed, how- 
ever at intervals by the warbling of Miss Nash, whose last song, 
My spirits droop, was extremely beautiful. Perhaps the personages 
of the drama were of somewhat too refined a nature for the ma- 
jority of the audience. Oberon, Titania, and their elfin band, 
were caviare to the general, who have so long ‘‘ supped full of 
horrors,” and are never perfectly satisfied with a melo-drame, un- 
less it abound with sanguinary Barons, a haunted castle, ferocious 
banditti, with their long dark cloaks, and still longer stilettos ; 
and to consummate the whole, the conflagration of the aforesaid 
haunted castle. ‘The applause, however, evidently predominated ; 
and at the fall of the curtain a long contest took place between 
the contents and the malcontents, and Rae was loudly called for ; 
after some time had elapsed he appeared, and silence being re- 


stored, he said :— 
* Ladies and Gentlemen 3. most respectfully 1 attend your pleasure.” 


Loud cries of—* Let the piece be withdrawn !"—* Let it be 
repeated !’” &c.—He then continued : 


* Ladies and Gentlemen; of course it is our earnest wish to please gl par- 
ties, but that is impracticable.” 


The clamours of the opposing parties were here renewed with 
increased vehemence ; upon this, Mr. Rae, availing himself of a 
partial silence, again spoke as follows :— 


** Ladies and Gentlemen ; as there appears to be a division of sentiment, 


may we be permitted to hope that you will allow the piece to have a second 
tial ?” 


This was received with a mixture of applause and disapproba+ 
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tion, but the former greatly predominated, and the company left 
the theatre, 


“* Secing what we have seen,”’ we think ‘* Oberon’s Oath” de. 


‘ ° ° e ° 
served a much better reception; but it is, in fact, a meer toss up 


whether a piece will be applauded or damned. See the caprice 
and mutability of Mr. Bull.—On the next evening, (Weinesday) 
the piece was repeated, greatly applauded throughout, and is now 
performing successfully. The author must attribute this, in a 


great degree, to the charms of Mr. Parry's music. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Tuesday, April 23.—This day, memorable as being the two- 
hundredth anniversary of that of Shakspeare’s death, was marked 
by the return of Kemble to the boards, upon which he has so of- 
ten given life and being to the delightful conceptions of that poet, 
of whom he is the most admirable illustrator. ‘The play was ‘ Co- 


rivlanus,” and the house was crowded to excess, for to the attrac- 
tions of Kemble’s acting were added those of a revival of Garrick’s 
<* Jubilee,’’ with a procession of Shakspeare’s principal characters. 
Upon Kemble’s Coriolanus the terms of panegyric have been la- 
vished even to exhaustion, and mast deservedly; it is impossible 
for the imagination to picture a more - perfect, animated, and 
finished performance. On the present occasion he evidently exs 
erted himself to the utmost, and perhaps equalled any of his former 
efforts. He has subsequently appeared in several of his most ad- 
mired parts, but though his mighty mind retains all its pristine 
vigour, age has somewhat impaired his corporeal powers, and 
rendered him incapable of embodying with full effect what his 
soul conceives. 

The remarks of our Edinburgh correspondent upon this subject, 
which were inserted last month, we are sorry to find are but too 
just. Admirers of Kemble, even to enthusiasm, and heartily de- 
spising the futile attempts which have of late so industriously been 
made to depreciate his worth, we are induced by this very feeling 


of admiration to express a hope, that he will listen to the warn- 
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ings of age, and make a timely exit from the stage, on which he 
has for so Many -years held the foremost place; ere weighed down 
by increased infirmities, and reft of half his glories, he leads those 
who have never witnessed his meridian splendour, to ima: gine that 
he never was capable of better things. 

This expression of our feelings has becn drawn forth by the pain 
with which we have witnessed Kempble’s late enfeebled state, and 








the drawback which this has been upon his exertions. We have 
expressed ourselves, we hope, in the respectful manner due to- 
wards the man, by whose perfurmances we have so often been in- 
structed and enraptured. 

Upon the conduct of those despicable curs, with empty heads 
and malignant hearts, who hissed his Sir Giles, we shal] not trust 
our feelings so far as to make any further remark. They bear 
their own punishment about with them. 

Even in his present enfeebled state, the exertions of Kemble 
throw into the shade those of the ‘* puny whipsters,’’ who have 
dared to aspire to the possession of that throne which belongs to 
him alone, and which can never be claimed by any other so long 
as he remains upon the stage. It is impossible to see him without 
acknowledging the superiority, the transcendent excellence cf his 
acting — 

“« He, like the setting sun, still shoots a glorious ray, 
Like ancient Rome, majestic in decay.” * 


The “ Jubilce,”” which was first acted at Drury-lane the winter 
after the commemoration at Stratford, is a very amusing little 
piece, but as many of the points relate entirely to a celebration of 
which half the audience, perhaps, had never heard, its humour was 


not exactly relished or understood. ‘The songs are remarkably — 
pleasing, and have always been popular. Sweet Willy O! on the 


first appearance of the piece, was quite the rage; but peor Mrs. 
Baddeley, who was the songstress, was so affected by the death of 


* Every evening affords a fresh proof of Kemble’s increasing infirmities, 
and we are astonished that his self-love does not at once prompt him to escape 
from the mortifications to which he is subjected. On the 6th May, while per 
forming Brutus, he was forced to silence the “« speak louder” of the gods, by 
40 apology for his hoarseness ; and on the 16th he was compelled by illness to 
resign the Stranger to Young, 
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one of her Jovers during the run of the piece, that she was unable 
to continue her professional duties, and consequently the part wag 
given to another, and lost half its attractions. We are happy that 
Miss Mafthews, who acted the Ballad-singer on the present occa- 
sion, did not experience a similar misfortune. 

The piece, we believe, has never been printed, and the « Bio. 
graphia Dramatica’”’ supports our opinion, though a friend as- 
sures us that he once met with it in a Magazine published at the 


time it was produced. ‘The Drury-lane managers intended to bring 


it forward with great splendour, but after various meetings and 
consultations upon the subject, lo! the MS. was no where to be 
found, and an ineffectual search having been made for it in 
Garrick’s Library, &c &c. they were compelled to abandon the 
design. The Covent-garden managers were furnished with a MS. 
copy by Mr. Kemble. The procession was very shewy, and far 
better managed than at Drury-lane; who, indeed, shall pretend 
to cope with Farley in such matters?) The principal objects of atten- 
tion were Kemble as Wolsey, and Miss O'Neill, as the Tragic Muse. 
The piece, however, notwithstanding its finery, did not prove 
very attractive, and was therefore only repeated thrice. 

Friday, May 3.—This evening was the last on which decency 
was outraged by the appearance of Madame Sachi. Her engage- 
ment has added another sprig to the honourable wreath with 
which the Covent-garden Managers have graced their brows. 
Even the supporters of the elephants and the melodrames have 
slunk away, and declined the hopeless task of defending this last 
act of stupidity. We believe, however, the thing has added a few 
pounds nightly to the half-price account, and that end answered, 
the managers are reckless of anything else. So that money is 
gained, the way in which it is done is indifferent to them, whether 
by Kemble or Sachi—O’Neill or Farley. To the remonstrances 
on the ‘subject they have doubtless the same reply ready as Ves- 
pasian made to Titus, when reproached by him for kis tax on 
a certain liquid. 

Saturday, May 4.—On the present evening, Miss O'Neill appear- 
ed for the second time in England, in comedy, as Mrs. Oakley in 
the « Jealous Wife,” for her own benefit. Though the novelty 
mizht somewhat conduce to the drawing together a full house; 
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we are inclined to question the policy of her thus forsaking the 
banners Of Melpomene for those of her laughing sister; to aban- 
don the walk in which all allow her to be peerless, and enter up- 





on another in which she has to encounter many competitors and 
several superiors. Her performance of Mrs. Oakley was the per- 
formance of a clever sensible woman, but this is not sufficient ; 
to become a good comic actress she must attain to something bes 
yond mere propriety, but in the present instance this was certain- 
ly not effected. Except in one or two instances there was no- 
thing to excite particular admiration. We again advise her to 
return to the path in which she was making such rapid and ho- 
nourable progress; her deviations hitherto have rather detracted 
from, than added to her reputation. 

We are sorry to say that Miss Foote, in May 1816, by no 
means answers the expectations excited in our minds by witnes- 
sing her debut in May 1814. She improves but little, and in 
Harriet was remarkably tame and lifeless. Some peculiarities 
which she has acquired, it would be very easy, and quite as well, 
to correct, She has a delicious pair of lips, but it appears 
strange to us that she should derive the least satisfaction from 
eternally biting and sucking them; we do not, moreover, ex- 
actly comprehend her reasons for turning up her eyes to the:ceil- 
ing, or the occupants of the slips, whenever she has a few words 
to deliver ; —these are vile habits, and should be corrected. 

Monday, ‘May 6.—In order to render our Register complete 
itis necessary to record that a thing was produced ‘to night in 


celebration of the marriage of the Princess Charlotte, called | 


“Royal Nuptials; or The Masque of Hymen.” It is needless to 
siy'more; we have already spoken of the piece brought out for the 
same purpose at the other house, and our remarks on the one will 
exactly apply to the other. We, however, hold it advisable that 
Prince Leopold and his bride should immediately commence an 
action against the managers, for having put forth to the world 
foul and malicious libels upon then in the persons of their repre- 


sentatives—a Mr. Smith and a Miss Plourdeau.—‘‘ Sure sucha pair 
Was never seen.”’ 


Friday, May 10.—Mr. Bibby, who, last month made his début 


here, as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, performed to-night the part of 
Vou, VI, 3D 
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Shylock, but with little ability. In aiming at novelty, he became 
ridiculous ; and in striving to avoid tameness, too frequently fell 
into the opposite extreme. The last scene was the best, and 


; > : 
evinced that though Mr. Bibby may never attain to the first walk of 


the drama, he has it fully in his power to gain the second. Mrs, 
Egerton, in Portia, surprised us with a display. of cleverness 
which we never had suspected her of possessing ; her perform. 
ance in the fourth act was extremely excellent. Mr. Bibby af- 
terwards played Sir Archy Macsarcasm in the farce of « Love a 
-la Mode.” 

Friday, May 17.—An apology was made by Abbott for the ab- 
sence of Miss Stephens, who was too ill to perform her character 
in “ Guy Mannering,’ the part of Lucy Bertram was therefore read 
by Miss Carew. ‘The company at Bartleman’s concert had like- 
wise to regret Miss Stephens’s illness, who was to have treated 
them with Auld Robin Grey. 








Mcnioranda DBraniatica. 


¢* Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” VIRGIL, 


LIST OF PLAYS. 


KING'S THEATRE. 
ia) iG. 
Mar. 19, La Clemenza di Tito; Les Petits Bracconniers; La Partie de chasse 
WV Henri Quatre. 
23, Ibid; Bazar du Caire ; Figaro. 
26, Proserpina ; Petits Bracconniers ; Mars et L’Amour. 
30, I Selvaggi; Spanish Divertisement, Le Prince Troubadour. 
2, Ibid; Bazar du Caire ; Henri Quatre. 
6, Ibid; Gonsalve du Cordoue, first time, (last time of performance 
till the holidays.) 

16, Ibid; Petits Bracconniers ; Gonsalve. 
20, La Clemenza di Tito ; L’Amour et Le Poison, (first time;) Henri 
Quatre. : 

23, Le Astuzie Fallaci; L’Amour et Le Poison; Gonsalve. 
27, Ibid; ibid; Figaro. 

30, Proserpina ; ibid ; Gonsalve. 

4, La Clemenza di Tito ; Gonsalve. 

7, Ibid; Bazar du Caire ; Le Prince Troubadour. 

11, Griselda ; L’Amour et Le Poisog ; Henri Quatre. 

14, 1 Selvaggi; ibid ; Gonsalve. 
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—— 16, La Cosa Rara; Les Amauats Musiciens, (first time ;) Henri Quatre ; 
(Brahum’s ; Benefit. ) 
as we La Cosa Rara; L’ Amour et Le Poison : ; Figaro. 
21, Ibid; ibid; Gousalve de Cordoue. 
—— ae 1 Selvaggi ; "Le Bal > (first time) ibid. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Mar. 21, A New way to pay old Debts ; What Next? 

— 22, No performance. 

—— ¢3, Duke of Mitan; What Next? 

—— 23, A New Way to Pay Old Debts; ibid. 

—— 26, Furtune’s Froles; Ways and Meaus ; ibid. 

—— 27, Oraterw, (Seiections trom Mozart’s Kequiem; the Liberation of 

Germany, and Acis and Galatea; Battle Sinfonia.) 

—— 24, Siege of Belgrade ; What Next ? 

— 2), No perjormance. 

— 30, The Will; What Next? 

April. 1, Merchant of Venice ; The Magpie. 

—— 2, Chapter of Accidents, (revived, first time, Cecilia by Miss Murray, 
her first appearance 5) Woodman's Hat, (Benefit of Mr .Dibdin.) 

3, Oratorio (Beethoven's First Hymn ; Mount of Qlives; Battle 
Sinfonia). 

4, Dake of Milan; The Magpie. 

5, No perjormance. 

6, Chapter of Accidents; Two Misers, (revived, first time, Gripe, 
Kuight ; Hunks, Gattie ; Lively, vi Ie Cushe ; Ali, Smith; 
Mustapha, J.Smith; Osman, Cooke; Harriet, Mrs, Dickons ; 
Jenny, Miss Kelly.) . 

—— 15, George Barnwell ; Woodman’s Hut. 

— 16, Castle Spectre ; (Ange la, Miss Murray, first time ;) ibid. 

— 17, Love ina Village ; Piteairn’s Island, first time, (aval Commander, 

J. Smith; Pipes, Smith ; Asidshiys, Barnard; Christian, Carr ; z 
Otoo, Coveney; reeco, Ebsworth ; Otaheina, Miss Johnson ; 
Oberea, Miss S. Halford; Badlet, Oscar Byrne; M. Dupree, 
and Miss Smith, &c. &c. 

—— 12, Castle Spectre, ibid. 

— 19, Beggar’s Opera, ibid. 

— 20, Pitcairn’s Island; What Next; Two Misers. 

— 22, Castle Spectre, Pitcairn’ s Island. 

— 23, Romeo and Juliet, (/uliet Miss Grimani, her first appearance; Mercutio 

S. Penley) Garrick’s Ode to Shakspeare, with a Grand Pageant. 

—— 24, Love ina Village, Pitcajru’s Island. 

— 2%, Trip to Scarborough, ibid. 

~—- 26, Haunted Tower, ibid. 
— 27, Belle’s Stratagem, What Next ? . 
—— 29, The Prodigal, a Play in three Acts, first time. The. Satrap,: Carr 3 
Phanor, Rae; Nardoc, S. Penley; Gazna, Powell; Morad, 
ent; Corin, Gattie; Melek, Hughes; Scythian Chief, Bar- 
nard; Zulica, Miss Kelly; Semroude, Miss Boyce; Yahalg, 
Miss Cooke ;, My Spouse and | ; Mayor of Garratt. (Benefit of 
Mr. Rae.) 
—— 30, Richard the Third; Two Misers. 
May1, The Prodigal, Three Weeks after Marriage ; (Lady Racket, first 
time, Miss Nash) My Spouse and I. 

—— 2, A New Way to Pay Old “Debts ; What Next; Count of Anjou, or 
More Marriages than one; a musical Romance, first time 
(Henry 1, King of England, S. Penley; Geoffry, Count of 
Anjou, T. Cooke; Count Eustace, Coveney ; Oswy, Barnard ; 
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Fitzstepkens, Oxberry; Matilda, Miss Nash; Lady Mowbray, 
Mrs. Brereton ; Sara, Miss Kelly.) 

Town and Country ; Three Weeks after Marriage; Count of Anjou 

Duke of Milan ; trishman in London ; ibid. sl 

A New Way tu Pay Old Debts; Three Weeks after Marriage ; 
ibid. 

Town and Country ; What Next? ibid. 

Rivals ; The Magpie. 

Bertram ; or, The Castle of St. Aldobrand: a Tragedy, first time. 
(St. Adldobrund, Pope; Bertram, Kean ; Prior of St. Anseim 
Holland ; Afonks, Powell, R. Phillips, aud Barnard ; Rethets. 
Kent and Cooke ; Hugo, Carr; Pictro, Coveney 5 Page, Miss 
Carr; Child, Miss J. Carr; Imogine, Miss Somerville; (her 
Jirst appearance ;) Clotilda, Miss Boyce; Teresa, Miss Cooke ; 
‘The Review. 

10, Ibid ; Three Weeks after Marriage ; Count of Aujou. 

11, Ibid; Poor Soldier. 

13, Ibid; Woodman's Hut. 

14, Ibid; Honest Thieves. 

15, Ibid; My Spouse and I. 

16, Ibid; Three Weeks after Marriage ; Count of Anjou. 

17, Ibid: The Magpie. 

18, Ibid; Who’s Who ? 

20, Ibid ; The Magpie. 

21, tbid; Oberon’s Oath; or, the Paladin and the Princess, (first time,) 
with entire new music, by Parry. (Oberon, Miss VL. Halford; 
Etheric, Miss Carr; Oracle, Marshall; Caliph, R. Phillips; 
Prince Valdican, Keut; Abdallah, Barnard; Sadi, Coveney; 
Sir Huon, T. Cooke: Sherasmin, Munden ; Lhrahim, Gattie ; 
Titania, Miss S. Halford; Zoradina, Mrs. Orger; dmande, 
Miss Nash; Zelma, Miss Ivers. 

os. Thid ; ibid. 

—— 23, Ibid ; ibid. 
— 24, John Bull; ibid. 

25, Bertram ; ibid. 


ee 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN,. 


1816. 
Mar. 21, Guy Mannering ; Rope-dancing ; Love Law, and Physic. 
—- 22, Oratorio, (a Grand Selection.) 
23, School for Scandal; Rope-dancing ; Love Laughs at Loch-simiths. 
25, Guy Mannering ; ibid; Midas. 
26, School for Scandal; ibid; Farce Writer. 
27, No performance. 
28, Guy Mannering: Rope-dancing: Love, Law, and Pbysic. as 
29, Oratorio, (selections from ‘*Acis and Galatea” and ‘‘ The Messiah.’ 
— 30, School for Scandal: Rope-dancing: Killing no Murder. 
April 1, Guy Mannering: ibid: (dast time!) Aladdin. 
—- 2, School for Scandal: Sleepwalker. 
3, No performance. 
4, School for Scandal: Miller and his Mep. 
5, Oratorio, (4 Grand Selection.) , 
6, School for Scandal; John of Paris. (Last night of performing till the 
Holidays.) 
e— 15, Richard the Third: (Richard, Mr. Cobham, his first appearance :) 
Rope-dancivg by Madame Sachi, who, * at the express desire of 





yf 
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a concourse of applicants at the Box-office has deferred her de- 
parture !!’’ Aladdin. 

— 16, Man of the World: (Six Pertinax, Bibby, his first appearance ;) Rope- 
dancing ; Who Wants a Wife? or, the Law of the Land, a splen- 
did and comic Arabian Tale, first time. (Felix Fairlove, Liston : 
The Cadi, Jefferies ; Koloff, Blanchard; Ali Bee, Simmons ; 
Zora, Miss Foote; Zelmira, Mrs. Seymour; Saruema, Mrs. 
Egerton; Badoura, Mrs, Liston ; principal performers in the 
Ballet, Noble and Miss Luppino.) ; 

— 17, Guy Mannering ; Rope-dancing ; Who Wants a Wife ? 

— 18, School for Scandal; ibid. ‘ 

— 19, Guy Mannering ; Rope-dancing ; ibid. 

— 20, School for Scandal ; ibid. 

— 22, Richard the Third ; Rope-dancing ; ibid. 

— 23, Corivlanus: (Coriolanus, Kemble ;) Garrick’s * Jubilee”’ 
with a grand Pageant. 

— 24, Guy Mannering ; Rope-dancing ; Who Wants a Wife ? 

— 23, School for Scandal; Garrick’s ‘* Jubilee.” 

— 25, A New Way to Pay Old Debts; (Sir Giles, Kemble ;) Ro 
Who Wants a Wife ? 

— 27, School for Seandal; Garrick’s ** Jubilee.” 

— 29, Coriolauus ; ibid. 

— 30, Venice Preserved : (Pierre, Kemble ;) Who wants a Wife ? 

May 1, Guy Mannering: (/Zenry Bertram, Duruset ;) Rope-dancin 
of Bondy, 

— 2, School for Scandal; Magpie, or the. Maid ? 

— 3, Wheel of Fortune : (Penruddock, Kemble ;) Rope-dancing, (last 
time;) Who Wants a Wife ? 

— 4, Jealous Wife: (Alrs. Oukley, Miss O'Neill, first time ;) Cymon.-- 
(Miss O’ Neuli's benefit.) 

— 6, Julius Cwsar: (Brutus, Kemble ;) Royal Nuptials ; or, the Masque 
of Hymen, a Musical Entertainment, first time. (Britannia, 

Mrs. Renaud; Zhe Prince, Smith; Mars, Hamerton; Nep- 

tune, Jefferies; Hymen, Miss Booth ; Cupid, Miss Worgman ; 

Arcadian Nymph, Miss Stephens ; Minstrels, Miss Hughes and 

Mrs. Sterling; Mymphs, Misses Matthews and Burrell, and Mrs 

Liston ; Princess, Miss Plourdeau.) Who Wants a Wife ? 

—— 7, Jealous Wife ; Royal Nuptials; Brother and Sister. 

— ¢, Guy Mannering,; Miller and his Men. 

— 9, The Stranger: (Stranger, Kemble ;) Royal Nuptials ; Who,Wants a 
Wife ? 

— 10, Merchant of Venice: (Shylock, Bibby, first time ;) Royal Nuptials ; 
Love a la Mode. (Sir Archy, Bibby, first time.) - 

—— 11, Jealous Wife ; Cymon. 

— 13, Julius Cesar; Royal Nuptials ; Miller and his Men. 

-— 14, Jealous Wife ; Who Wants a Wife? 

—- 15, Midsummer Night’s Dream; Sleep Walker; Midas. 

—— 16, Stranger: (Stranger, Young ;) Killing no Murder. 

— 17, Guy Mannering: (Lucy Bertram, Miss Carew;) Love, Lat, and 
Physic. 

—— 18, Jealous Wife ; Comus. 

—- 20, Romeo and Juliet ; Aladdin. 

—— 21, Jealous Wife ; Hit or Miss. 

—— 22, Guy Mannering ; Bombastes Furioso ; Comus. 

—— 23, Adelaide, or the Emigrants; Count St. Evermont, Young ; Count 
Lunenberg, C. Kemble ; Albert St. Evermont, Abbott; Colbert, 
Egerton ; Godfrey, Murray ; Adelaide, Miss O'Neill; Countess 
St. Evermont, Mrs. Egerton ; Julia, Miss Foote. d 

—— 24, Jealous Wife ; Cymon. | wion- 

——— 25, School for Scandal; Bee Hive. - 


revived, 


pe-dancing ; 


g3; Forest 
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DRAMATIC OBITUARY.—No. 


“© They have their Exits"— 


MR. EDMUND JOUN EYRE. 


This gentleman, formerly a member of the Drury-lane and 
Hayocuihet Companies, but who of late years has been on the 
Edinburgh stage, died rather suddenly in Scotland, about two 
mouths since, He was the son of the Rev. A. Eyre, (Rector of 
Leverington, in the Isle of Ely, and Chaplain to Dr. Law, Bishop 
of Cariisle,) by a sister of the late Rev. Benjamin Underwood, 
Rector of East Barnet. Mr. Evre reccived a classical education, 
and was entered of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, but beeoming 
staye-struck, he quitted his studies, and joined a theatrical corps 
near Windsor, in which, as he did not perform for emolunent, 
but merely to acquire a knowledge of the stage, he was indulged 
with his choice of characters- After this he performed many 
years in various provincial companies, and had engagements at 
Worcester and Bath. From the latter place he repaired to Lon- 
don, and on the 9th October, 1806, made his appearance at Dru- 
ry-lane, as Jacques in ‘* As you Like it.” He continued a mem- 
ber of the company for some vears, and also performed a few sum- 
mers at the Haymarket, at which theatre he produced several 
mediocre dramas. Latterly he has belonged to the Edinburgh 
company, of which his wife, (who has appeared occasionally in 
London, and by whom he had seven children,) is still a member. 
In Edinburgh, Mr. Evre was likewise a teacher of elocution. 

As a performer, we can say but little in praise of Mr. Eyre. He 
was evidently a man of good sense, but his acting was ever heavy, 
formal, and monotonous, His appearance, however, was that of 
a gentleman, and well adapted to the characters he was accus- 
tomed to personate. His dramatic Wiitings partake much of the 
character of his acting,—they are the productions of a man of 


good understanding, but totally unqualified fora dramatist. As 


ee rivute individual hz was much esteemed and respected. 
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The following is, we believe, a correct list of his works :— 


The Dreamer Awake. Faree. 8vo. 1791.~—The Maid of Normandy. Trag. 
eva. 1793.--Consequences ; or, the School for Prejudice. Com. evo. 1764.— 
The Fatal Sisters. Dramatic Romance. 6vo. 1797 —~Vhe Discarded Secré@tary. 
Historical Play.  6vo. 1799.--The Caffres. Musical Farce. 1202, mn. p.—The 
Tears of Britain; or, Funeral of Lord Nelson, Dramatic Sketch. ?vo. 1806, 
—The Vintagers. Musical Farce. @vo. 1209.—High Life in the City. Com, 
ovo, 1810. (Vide Biographia Dramatica, edif, 1211, vol. iii. p. 457.)--The 
Lady of the Lake. Meledrame, evo. 1¢11.—-Look at Home, Play. ¢vo 

1212. 

AFriend to Old England. A Poem. 4to. 1793.—The Two Bills. -A Po- 

litical Poem. to. 1796.—Observations made at Paris during the peace. @vo. 


12023. 





. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT, 


#,* Authors and Publishers of Pectical and Dramatic orks, in the Press or 
in preparation, are requested to favour us with notices of the same, which witl 


be inmediately inserted, free of expense. 


Several of Shakspeare’s tragedies have lately been translated in- 
to Italian, by M. Leoni of Milan. This is, we believe, the first 
attempt which has been made to clothe the words of our bard in 
the language of that country, im which the sccnes of many of his 
pieces are laid. 

Dr. Ciarke, of Cambridge, is about to publish, by subscription 
two sets of songs, duets, &c. with original words, by Miss Baillie; 
Scott, Hogg, Byron, &c. &c. 

Mr. Douce, author of the ‘* Hlustrations of Shakspeare,” is 
preparing a reprint of Stubbs’s “* Anatomie of Abuses,” 1598, 
with notes. ’ 

A complaint was exhibited before the Magistrates at Bow-street 
on the Sth of May by the Marquis of Downshire, against two of the 
soldiers stationed at Drury-lane ‘Theatre, for having put their 


bayonets to his horses’ breasts and refused to let them pass. It 
appeared that he called repeatedly for the éwo constables employed 
about the theatre, but without effect, one of them being station- 
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ed in the shilling gallery, and the other in the Saloon, where he 
informed the magistrates his presence was more necessary than in 
any other part of the house-—Mr. Nares assured the Marquis that 
a sufficient number of constables should be placed about the the. 
atre in future to prevent the recurrence of a similar circum- 
stance.—Were the attendance of the military entirely dispensed 
with, it would be as well ; their presence is only calculated to 
create a disturbance. 

The collected works of Crabbe will soon appear, in 4 vols, 
with a portrait. 


Woodsworth has published a letter to a friend of Robert Burns, 


occasioned by an intended republication of the account of the life 
of Burns, by Dr. Currie; and of the selection made by him from 
his letters. 

Sir James Bland Burgess will speedily publish a collection of 
dramas, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

‘The first number of a series of sacred songs, announced by us 
in September last, as in preparation, has just appeared, The 
words by Anacreon Moore, (Quantum mutalus) the music by Sir 
J. Stevenson. 

Hogg, the Ettricke shepherd, has recently published Mador of 
the Moor, a poem. 

A new edition of Lord Byron's ‘* English Bards,” was lately in 
preparation by Mr. Cawthorn, but when nearly ready for delivery, 
he received a‘letter from his Lordship’s attorney, prohibiting him 
from publishing the work, “‘ or any part thereof.” | 

De Gustibus, &c.—Mr. Sinclair was married on the second of 
May at Mackay’s hotel Edinburgh, to a Miss Moncrief, whom he 
had persuaded to elope with him. The Post says that Mr. Sinclair's 
introduction to the lady’s family was owing to his musical abilities 
and his apparent artlessness of manners.—Mrs. Sinclair, it is said, 
was first smitten by hearing him sing one of the songs in the 
“‘ Farmer's Wife,” —Love’s blind, they say. 

The widow and daughter of the late Charles Dibdin, liave pub- 
lished by subscription six of his original songs. 

The 23d April was celebrated at Stratford by a public breakfast, 
ball, and supper, under the patronage of the Earl of Guilford, 
Lord Middleton, &c. we fully expected to have been able to fur- 
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nish our readers with a minute account of the proceedings, but 
we have been disappointed. After the public becakfast a very 
pleasing poem, in honour of. Shakspeare, written by Mr. Bisset, 
author of the ‘‘Descriptive Guide to Leamington Spa,”’ was recited 
atthe particular request of the Stewards and company present, 
and received with much approbation. Some account of the ce- 
lebration of the day in other parts of the country will be found 
in our preceding pages. | 
Pitcairn’s Island, ‘it is said, was written by T. Dibdin, in two 
hours. .We are sorry he should have spent so much time to so 
little purpose. 

After the performance at Covent-Garden on the 23d April, the 

_ stage was converted into a splended saloon, and a supper laid 
out in a sumptuous style. Kemble took the chair, with Miss 
O'Neill on his right hand, and Jones on his Jeft. Fawcett sat at 
the bottom of the table. When supper was concluded, Kemble 


pave 
‘© THE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF SHAKSPEARE,” 


which was drank with enthusiasm. Several other toasts were 
given, amongst the rest, ‘* The Health of Mrs. Siddons.” The 
festivities were prolonged till a late hour, and it was two o'clock 
ere Kemble left the chair. 

There has been much talk lately of a club called the Wotves, 
of which Mr. Kean is President, and which, it has been asserted, 
was instituted for the purpose of opposing any new performers 
who might appear at all likely to rival Kean. The persecution 
experienced by Meggett, Edwards, and Cobham, has been cited as 
proving the existence of such a conspiracy, and the subject has 
drawn much attention. We have been induced to inquire into 
the matter, and the-result of our inquiries has convinced us that 
the rumour is without foundation. The Club is chiefly composed 
of men, whose principal object is to make themselves comfortable 
and enjoy each other's society, and who seldom visit the theatres, 
ortrouble their heads about them. Indeed the formation and 
durability of such a society as we have mentioned, is utterly im- 
practicable, considering the secresy necessary to be observed by 
the members, and the danger to which their proceedings sould 

Vor, VII. 3E . 
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subject them; and even were this not the case, Mr. Kean must be 


both knave and fool to endeavour to support himself by such 


means. 


A correspondent at Lewes informs us of a curious hoar practised 


some time since upon the inhabitants of that place by Mr. Kin- 
loch, manager of the theatre, He ‘announced the noted Mr. 
Coates to perform Lothario, although he had entered into no en- 
gazement with him, and when the appointed evening arrived, af- 
fected to believe that some accident had prevented the amateur's 
arrival. T'o appease the clamours of the audience, he proposed 
the substitution of some other favourite piece for the ‘ Fair Peni- 
tent,” but this was stoutly opposed ; at last it was agreed that he 
himself should personate Lothario, but this scheme also was frus- 
trated by the discovery that Mr. Isaacs, who was to have performed 
Altamont, had fallen into a well behind the theatre. The mana- 
ger upon this, without any farther apology, gave orders that 


” 


«¢ Sylvester Daggerwood” and the ‘* Magpie” should be played, | 
and the theatre was cleared about half-past eleven. The next 
morning it was discovered that he had cloped with the whole of 
his troop, bag and baggage, scenes, dresses and decorations, to 
avoid the vengeance of those he had imposed upon. 

«© Adelaide,” the new tragedy, was performed some two or three 
years since in Dublin, Our readers will recollect that an analysis, 
with copious extracts, was given in our last Number. Of the at- 
tack made upon the Drury-lane managers, in the Epilogue, we 
highly approve :—it is just and fitting that they should be assailed 
by the abuse of their admirable rivals, since turpe est laudari ab 
wllaudatis :-— 


** Yet for their vile traducers still remains this consolation, 


That naught which may be said can s/ander them.” 


Kean's benefit is announced for June 5th. He plays Kitely in 
«¢ Every Man in his Humour.’—Kcelly’s on the 3d June, at the 
Opera-house, at Play-house prices. The play is to be the ‘* Coun- 
try Girl,” in which, as the bills announce it, ‘* Miss Kelly will 
attempt the part of Peggy.’ We fully expect that she will here 
be seen to more advantage than even in any of her former cha- 
racters.—Mathews announces for his benefit (June 4th) a perfor- 
mance of the ‘* Beggar's Opera." The characters tg be dressed 


é 
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precisely as they were on the first performance of the piec 

theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1727, as represented in one of 
Hogarth’s pictures, The part of Machkealh is to be played by Ma- 
thews himself, ‘* after the manner of a celebrated performer.”— 
Conway takes a benefit on the 5th June; he announces ‘*‘ The 
Exile’ —‘* Mrs. Wiggins,” and ‘ Rugantino,”” in which he plays 
the Bravo—Jones’s benefit will be onthe 7th June. ‘* The Lord 


of the Manor,”’ ‘* Tom Thumb,” and an entertainment called 


«Venetian Vagaries,” including a view of the Carnival at Venice, 
&e. &c. Ke. ** to conclude with a shower of bon bons, which will 
pervade the whole theatre.”—Miss Kelly has advertised for her 
benefit, on the 12th June, a new farce, &c. &e. 

A correspondent has written us a long letter, on the subject of 
the heroine’s change of dress, in the last act of the new tragedy. 
The substance of his weighty remarks may be given in a few 
words.—** On the murder of her husband,” says he, ‘* Imogine 
‘rushes off’ in search of her child, pursued by Bertram's band, 
from whom she with difficulty escapes to. St. Anselm’s Monastery ; 
vet, on her arrival there, she is seen habited in a totally different 
dress; even her shoes are changed, which is an evident absurdity.” 
‘Our correspondent should have reflected, that strict propriety must 
often be sacrificed for the sake of effect, and that upon the stage, 


“when a heroine goes mad, she as invatiably goes into white 


satin.” 


Mr. Maturin arrived in town a few days since, and was intro- 


duced to the Drury-lane Green-room by the Earl of Essex. He 
has another tragedy nearly ready, which is to be brought forward 
next season. 








MINOR THEATRES, &c. 


SADLER S WELLS. 


This favourite Summer Theatre, under the management of Mr. 
C. Dibdin, has commenced a season which promises fair to 
yield a most luxuriant harvest. The pieces at present perform- 
ing, are a pantomime, called ‘* London and Paris,” 


and a melo- 
drame, called « Iwanowna; or, the Maid of Moscow,” both of 


Which do their author, Mr. Dibdin, much credit, Jn the former, 


> at the. 
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the excellent scenery and well-known drollery of Grimaldi, create 
infinite amusement ; and the latter, besides being a very interest- 
ing drama, presents several most effective Russian views, particu. 
larly the burning of Moscow. A child, called the Infant Prodigy, 


exhibits some wonderful feats on the tight rope, infinitely superior 


to those of Madame Sachi. In short, the whole is admirably 


inanaged, and extremely amusing. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 

This theatre, so lately a inere desert, or at best the resort of the 
bona robas and ’prentices of Mary-le-bone, has assumed a totally 
different character. When he undertook the management, Mr, 
Beverley had prejudices to encounter, and obstacles to overcome, 
which would have deterred most men ; but he has persevered, and 
success has at length rewarded his exertions. Encouraged by his 
prosperous winter-season, he has determined upon keeping the 
theatre open during the summer, and apparently with every pro- 
bability of meeting with similar patronage. The house is now 
respectably attended, and the performances are conducted with 
far more regularity and decorum than they have ever before been, 
Mr. Herring, during a short engagement, has been very attrac- 
tive, and much admired. Many of the most popular after-pieces 
are brought forward in good style, and a-new Interlude, introdue- 
ing a Masquerade, is now jerforming, which is one of the most 
amusing things we have lately witnessed. Amongst the songs and 
recitations introduced, are some imitations of Kean, in Shylock, 
by a gentleman, with whose name we are unacquainted, but who 
proves himself to be an admirable mimic. ‘The manager deserves 


every encomium for his attention, and his endeavours to please. 


MILLER'’S MECHANICAL EXHIBITION, 
Saville House, Leicester Square. 

To such of our readers as, wearied by the sameness of the pre- 
sent performances at the theatres, are at a loss where to pass an 
hour or two of an evening, we recommend a visit to this.exhibi- 
tion, which has been considerably improved since we last noticed 
it. Most of the views have been changed, and the whole is far 
better managed. The rising of the sun, on the banks of the 
Rhine, has a delightful effect, and is conducted with the utmost 
cleverness. ‘There are also views of Florence, the landing of Bo- 
naparte at St. Helena, &c. &c. of equal excellence. The figures 
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introduced perform their evolutions with wonderful precision.— 
The performances take place twice, daily, at one in the afternoon, 
and eight in the evening. 





PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 





The public of Edinburgh were disappointed last year on Mr. 
Kean making his first appearance in Scotland at the provincial 
theatre of Glasgow: the dissatisfaction was this year not a little 
increased at the Edinburgh manager, with the utmost sang froid, 
allowing him to be engaged during the Easter holidays, to per- 
form not only at the Glasgow theatre, but also at the smaller theatres 
of Greenock and Ayr—without taking the least notice of such an 
event to Nis constituents, the public of Edinburgh—some explana- 
tion was certainly due. ‘The blame, however, seems to rest chief- 
ly with Mr. Kean, -he having positively announced, in a_ public 
advertisement, that he would perform at no other theatre in Scot- 
Jand'this season but that of Glasgow. 

Mr. Mathews having recovered from his indisposition, re-ap- 
peared at this theatre on Tuesday, 16th April, and performed three 
nights to crowded houses. His benefit on Saturday, the 20th, was 
one of the most crowded houses throughout the season. 

April 22 and 23.—The celebrated Incledon took a part in the 
performances at the theatre here two evenings, and went through 
his most celebrated songs. He was assisted by Master Taylor, 
from the King’s Concerts, and Mr Collyer, from Vauxhall. 

Wednesday, April 24.—** Every one has his Fault,”” and. ‘ For 
England Ho!” were performed for the benefit of Mrs. Eyre and her 
children, The recent sudden demise of Mr. Eyre, leaving behind 
him a widow and young family, who had been chiefly dependent on 

his professional exertions, interested the public strongly in Mrs. 
Eyre's behalf, and produced one of the most successful houses of 
this season. Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Murray, much to their credit, 
ave the benefit free of the usual expenses. It is pleasing in the 
highest degree to behold such instances of spontaneous general 
benevolence ! 

Thursday, April 26.—Miss Bristow, from Covent-Garden, made 
her first appearance at this theatre as Julia in the “ Rivals.” 
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Monday April 20.—Mr. Russcil attempted the character of Ful- 
staff for his own benefit, and went through it with tolerable sue- 
cess; but the house, as on most of the other benetit-nights this 
seuson, was far from being productive. With Mr. Russell, this 


was a proof how much an actor may lose his popularity by con- 


tracting conceited habits, depending too much on past success, 


and relaxing in his study of nature and endeavours to improve, 
As 


ds 


it is understood, however, that Mr. Russell now Jeaves the 
Edinburgh theatre > [may take the opportunity of assuring him 
that wherever he eoes, even with a London audience, if ‘he only 
yesumes the defensive system i.e. secks real improvement, not 
mere vulgar applause, he may yet attain to the rank of a firste 
rate Comedian. 

Friday, May 3.—Mr. Incledon and his afore-mentioned associ- 
ates united in giving a musical entertainment at the theatic, con- 
sisting of a confused medley of dialogue and songs. It was un- 
derstood to be Incledon’s farewell, previous to crossing the Atlan- 
tic, for the United States of America. 

Vhe theatre closed on the Sith instant, for a few days, on ac- 
count of the local hotidass in Edinburgh. — It re-opens this even- 
ity, and the performances will continue fur some time. 
Ediuburgh, May 15, 1216. 


LIST OF PLAYS. 
Farl of Warwick; Killing no Murder. . 
(Benefit of Mrs. Siddons !! and her last appearance on the stage !!) 
Gamester; Agreeable Surprize. . 
(Benefit of Mr. Terry) Claudestine Marriage ; Valentine and Orson, 
Stranger; Ninth Statue. 
Poor Gentleman ; Ninth Statue. 
Honey Moon ; Fortune of War, (first night). 
Foundling of the Forest ; Fortune of War. 
Wender ; Fortune of War. 
My Wife! What Wife? (first night) Rosina; Ninth Statue. 
Ibid. ; Sleep Walker; Oscar and Malvina. 
Jane Shore ; Rosina. 
Pouit of Honour ; Trick for Trick, (first night) Quadrupeds. 
Where tu Find a Friend ; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
Where to Pind a Friend ; For England Ho! (first time). 
Rivals ; For England to! 
Heir at Law ; ibid. 
He would be a Soldier ; Trick for Trick ; Ibid. 
School for Scandal ; ibid. 
Tancred and Sigismonda ; ibid, 


tle Stoops to Conquer; Old Commodore : Darkness Visible. 
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Dec. 28, My Wife! What Wite? Trick for Trick ; Ninth Statue. 
an Comedy of Errors ; Deserter of Naples. 
10. 
= 1, George Barnwell; Old Commodore ; Osear and Malvina. 
. 2, Povoked Husband ; Ibid. 
Mountaineers ; For England Ho! 
Ms Ii Bondicani; Deserter of Naples; Jovial Millers. 
6, Twelfth Night ; Miss in her Teens; For England Ho! 
8, Romeo and Juliet; Deserter of Naples 
9, Comedy of Errors; Il Bondiecani. 
10, Much ado about Nothing ; Bombastes Furioso; Jovial Millers. 
11, Jean de Paris; For England Ho! Ninth Statue. 
13, Wild Indian Girl; Matrimony ; Ella Rosenberg. ” 
15, Romeo and Juliet ; Timour the Tartar. 
16, Love and Gout, (first time) ; Ibid. 
17, Ibid; For England Ho! 
20, Twelfth Night ; Ibid. 
22, Wild Indian Girl; Past Ten o’Clock and a Rainy Night, (first time;) 
Ninth Statue. 
- Hunter of the Alps ; King and the Duke; For England Ho! 
, Love and Gout 3; Past Ten o' Clock ; Jovial Millers. 
25, (Benefit, and last appearance of Mrs. Belfield), John Bull: Wood 
i Demon. | 
‘97, Honey Moon; Past Ten o’Clock. 
2), Heir at Law; Magpie or the Maid, (first time). 
30, Love and Gout; Ibid 
, She Stoops to Conquer ; Ibid. 
, Hunter of the Alps; Ibid; Pasi “Ten o’ Clock. 
, Jean de Paris; Ibid; Darkness Visible. 
,» Comedy of Errors ; Tbid. 
G, Brother and Sister, (first time) ; Ibid; Jovial Millers. 
7, Wild Indian Girl; Sylvester Daggerwood ; Magpie or the Maid. 
%, Horse and the Widow ; Magpie or the Maid ; Ninth Statue. 
10, Twelfth Night ; Ibid. 
12, Love and Gout ; Ubid. 
18, Donald and Peggy, (first time) ; Ibid ; Ninth Statne. 
14, Two Gentlemen of Verona, (revived); Magpie or the Maid. 
13, Donald and Peggy ; Magpie or the Maid; Osear and Malvina. 
P — 17, Two Gentlemen of Verona; Magpie or the Maid. 
— 19, Horse and the Widow ; Ibid; For England Ho! 
a Tom Thum ; Magpie or the M: aid ; PYonald and Peggy. 
, For England Ho! Sylvester PD aggerwoud 5 Magpie or the Maid. 
22, Douglas ; ; Magpie or the Maid. 
-—- 24, Wonder; Ibid. 
—— 26, Bombastes Furioso ; Ibid ; Sleep Walker. 
—— 22, She Stoops to Conquer 3 Zembuea, or the Net-maker and his Wisc. 
(first night). 
—-- 29, Way to get Married ; Zembuca, 
March “ Brother anid Sister ; ; Jovial Millers ; Zembuca. 
vee 2. Comedy of Errors ; Zewmbuea. 
— 4, Rivals; Ibid. 
a - Foundling of the Forest ; iid. 
— 6, Time's a Tell-tale; Tbi: i. 
ine 7 Two Gentlemen of Verona ; M: igpie or the Maid. 
— 8, Village snactor, (first time here) ; For England Ho! Zembuca. 
a bs Twelfth Nigh: ; Zembuca. 
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» Wonder ; Ibid. 
2 Foundling of the Forest: [bid. 
(Benefit of Mrs. H. Siddons) Belle’s Stratagem: Ella Rosenberg. 


“4 Donald and Peggy : Magpie or the Maid : Zembuce. 
15, Ibid. Ibid, 
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SUNDERLAND, 


Our theatre opened for the season, on Tuesday the 16th of Ja- 
nuary 1816, with the ‘* Maid and Magpie,” and the « Farce 
Writer.”"— Novelty appears to be the motto of our managers (An- 


derson and Faulkner) both in performances and performers, as 
every piece produced lately in London, that is worth transplant- 
ing, has been produced, or is in active preparation, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Faulkner our spirited stage manager ; and in ad- 
dition to Messrs. Faulkner, Bland, John Bland, Andrews, and 
Yarnold, Mrs. Faulkner, Mrs. and Miss Bland, and Mrs. Andrews, 
who formed part of our last year’s company, we have already 
got Messrs. Holmes, Waters, Neville, Rayner, (from the Haymar- 
ket,) Vining (from Edinburgh and Bath.) Chesterton, Mrs. Hill, 
and Miss Norton (from Covent-garden,) Miss Johannot (from 
Drury-lane,) and Miss Mackie (from the Surrey Theatre.) 

Since the opening of the house Mr. Faulkner has brought for- 
ward the following new pieces with great taste and splendor :— 

My Wife! What Wife ?—Living in London—Where to find a 
Friend—Smiles and Tears—Love and Gout—Maid and Magpie— 
Illusion—Zembuca—The Farce Writer—Chip of the Old Block— 
The Fortune of War—Who's Who?—My Spouse and I—with some 
revivals from Shakspeare ; and we are promised in a few days the 
Merchant of Bruges—Charles the Bold—What's a Man of fa- 
shion—and Accusation. 

17th Feb. 1816. BOb. 


NEWCASTLEs 


Our Theatre opened on Tuesday, 26th December, 1815.—The 
audience part of the house and the scenery has been newly and 
exquisitely painted by Mr. ‘Dixon, who, as an artist, is worthy the 
highest encomiums. 

The company consists of Messrs. Watkinson, De Camp, Walde- 
grave, Munro, Lane, Emley, Lancaster, Pearman, Reymes, More- 
land, Lewis, Riley, Vining, Johnson, Watson, Darling, and M‘Cready 
(the manager).—Mesdames Waring, Mara, Watkinson, Lancaster, 


Lewis, and Emley. Misses Greville, Vining, Collier, and Lewis. 
January 26, 1816, B. N. 
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